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Hospitals and 


Collective Bargaining 


HE RECENT whirlwind, organizing drive in 

New York City by the Retail, Wholesale 
Drug & Department Store Union which cul- 
minated in over forty hospitals “going union” 
should cause many a hospital administrator and 
trustee in other sections of this country to pull 
up short, and to take a close look at his personnel 
management function. 

Hospitals are big business, in every sense 
of the word. In dollars, the hospital industry 
ranks fifth in the United States. They have the 
highest percentage of total cost attributed to 
direct labor of any sizeable business in the entire 
country, variously estimated from seventy to 
ninety percent. On a national average, it requires 
three hospital employees to service one patient 
bed; in other words, a thousand-bed hospital 
would have a minimum of three thousand em- 
ployees. This is similar to a medium-sized man- 
ufacturing company. 

In general, hospitals have lagged far behind 
industry in recognizing the need for, and pro- 
viding, the industrial relations staff function. In 
many hospitals of several hundred employees, 
the personnel function is performed as “the other 
hat” of an already harried administrator, or his 
assistant. In others, there may be a personnel 
mechanic with little training in personnel ad- 
ministration—simply a record keeper, and cer- 
tainly not a key staff advisor. In still others, 
there are qualified or potentially qualified per- 
sonnel directors, heading up both the staff func- 
tion and the departmental personnel necessary to 
implement the complete range of an effective 
employee relations program. 

It was obvious in the New York situation— 
and it is even more obvious in other sections of 


By James L. CENTNER 
Personnel Director 
The Hess & Eisenhardt Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





The organization of hospital employees 
in New York City has pointed up the fact 
that in many hospitals no provision has 
been made for the industrial relations 
staff function. Suggestions are given for 
effective leadership in the future. 





the country—that, in general, hospital manage- 
ment, particularly in voluntary, non-profit hos- 
pitals, is just plain “scared stiff” of collective 
bargaining, and that the fear is one based on a 
lack of knowledge of what collective bargaining 
is, why employees feel they need to turn to it, 
and how to approach it in the first place. This 
is a direct parallel to the attitudes and fears ex- 
pressed by businessmen in the decade of the 
thirties, and in the early post World War II era. 

In New York, in the case of voluntary, non- 
profit hospitals, the real issue was, and still is, 
whether such hospitals must recognize a union 
as bargaining agent for non-professional em- 
ployees. Employees of six hospitals struck for 
forty-six days to win a form of limited recogni- 
tion, a grievance procedure culminating in arbi- 
tration if necessary, wage increases, and the right 
to belong to a union without fear of discrimina- 
tion. During the course of the strike, a State 
Supreme Court justice ruled that the strike was 
legal, and refused the hospitals an anti-strike 
injunction. His decision has been appealed, and 
is still pending. 

At the conclusion of this strike in the volun- 
tary, non-profit hospitals, thirty-seven privately- 
owned hospitals concluded a new three-year con- 
tract, calling generally for wage increases, five- 
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day week, vacations, holidays, and other benefits, 
including a grievance procedure culminating in 
arbitration. The union recognition issue was not 
at stake in the case of these proprietary hospitals. 


STATEMENTS BY THE UNIONS 

Some thought-provoking statements have 
evolved as the aftermath of the New York hos- 
pital strikes. A statement signed and issued by 
prominent New Yorkers, calling themselves the 
Committee for a Just Settlement of the Hospital 
Strike said the strike could have been settled at 
once if the hospitals would agree to recognize 
the right of non-medical employees to bargain 
collectively through a union of their own choos- 
ing. The AFL-CIO News quotes the president 
of the American Hospital Association as saying 
that demands of hospital employees for union 
recognition stem from the fact that they feel “the 
old system is unjust, unfair, or ... not in their 
best interest.” It also attributes to the president 
of the International Catholic Truth Society a 
charge that the hospitals had ignored social jus- 
tice in failing to pay living wages to the workers 
and in refusing to recognize their union. 

It is obvious that hospital management is on 
the brink of a consideration of the legal, moral, 
and ethical aspects of collective bargaining, just 
as the manufacturers were twenty years ago. 
Hospital administrators have a wealth of infor- 
mation at their disposal to avoid the costly mis- 
takes many manufacturers made in considering 
the problem. 

The first mistake not to make of course, is 
the one which starts with the head-in-the-sand 
approach, like this “Why, our employees would 
never join a union—we’re a big, happy family 
with an open-door policy,” or “We’re non-profit 
—our people don’t have the right to organize 
and bargain collectively.” 

“Encouraging the practice and procedures 
of collective bargaining and protecting the exer- 
cise by workers of full freedom of association, 
self-organization, and designation of representa- 
tives of their own choosing, for the purpose of 
negotiating the terms and conditions of their 
employment or other mutual aid or protection” 
—this is the announced policy of the United 


States with regard to collective bargaining, as 
expressed in both the Wagner and Taft-Hartley 
Acts. With such an announced policy, it is not 
beyond the realm of possibility that the courts 
will rule liberally in favor of that concept, even 
where some exclusions have seemed in past 
decades to exist on the basis of an interpretation 
of federal and state statutes. 

There is a wealth of material available to 
any hospital administrator and his staff on the 
process of collective bargaining—not only on 
how to participate in it if and when it arrives, 
but also how to avoid it. Employees generally do 
not feel the need to organize unless their condi- 
tions of employment are in some way so undesir- 
able they feel the need of collective strength to 
get management to listen. Personnel research 
has shown time and again that the wage issue is 
not the usual motivator, and that it generally 
ranks a poor third behind recognition and 
security. 


HANDLING OF GRIEVANCES 

Poorly handled grievances—or grievances 
not handled at all—probably account for more 
employees diverting their allegiance to unions 
than any other single reason. The “open door” 
is so wide open that no one cares to go through 
it. And the word “grievance” is a perfectly good 
word, even though many managers want to 
avoid it like the plague. Call them “gripes,” 
“beefs,” “complaints’—and they’re still griev- 
ances, and every employee knows the word, and 
that it means somebody thinks an injustice has 
been done, levelled in his direction. Prompt and 
fair adjustment of these problems is a keystone 
of sound employee relations. 

Proper compensation is another keystone, 
and a consideration of what is “proper” in a 
given community depends on sound surveys, 
fairly determined evaluations, minimums and 
maximums which have been communicated to 
individual employees, and provisions for keeping 
the structure sound and current. In the case of 
hospitals, there have been significant shifts in the 
old perquisite system of payment, and in the 
attitudes of employees in working for non-profit 
organizations, no matter with whom affliated. 
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In a country with steadily climbing standards 
and planes of living, it is less than realistic to 
expect that many of the million individuals now 
employed by hospitals are so dedicated to their 
contribution to the sick that they are therefore 
willing to accept sub-standard wages and work- 
ing conditions. It would be a sad commentary 
on social justice, indeed, if we were to attempt 
to defend that premise for other than religious 
groups of various denominations who not only 
teach, but live, in the primacy of the spiritual 
over the material. 

Other areas of sound management the ad- 
ministrator should look at are communications 
and supervision. Each is the fit subject for a 
shelf of books. Communication is simply the 
vehicle by which pro-management attitudes are 
formed, and it requires that employees know 
what is going on so that they understand and 
appreciate management, the soundness of its 
policies, and the ultimate goals to which all 
must work—a wonderful goal in the hospitals, 
since it has to be the finest possible patient 
care. While there are all sorts of communication 
devices, none will beat that inherent in the art 
of leadership—a sincere, friendly, man-to-man 
approach. 

Leadership is, of course, tied in with super- 
vision, and here again the old autocratic, func- 
tional organization of many hospitals could bear 
a long, hard look. Many supervisors are able to 
give lip-service to all the principles of leadership 
—but they are unable to put them into practice. 
Many good supervisors are so burdened with 
administrative tasks they do not have time to 
lead their employees. 

It is easy to sit back and point the finger 
at sore spots without having to solve the prob- 
lems. Many times, a simple recognition that a 
problem exists will point the way to the solution. 
To be aware of a problem requires an objective, 
eyes-wide-open approach, rather than any form 
of suppression of the issues, no matter how well- 
intentioned, or stifling discussion by discarding 
the problems to file thirteen. To repeat: moral, 
legal, ethical and yes, managerial issues are in- 
volved in a consideration of possible collective 


bargaining in the hospitals. Only an enlightened 
administrator and his staff can deal with it 
effectively. 





Coming Up—A Million New 
Jobs a Year 


Ways and means to finance the millions of new 
jobs that will be needed in the next decade to keep 
pace with population growth are outlined in a 
study by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States entitled “Investment for Jobs.” 

Census estimates are that the present work 
force of more than 70 million persons will swell to 
87 million by 1970—an increase demanding that 
over a million new jobs be set up every year. 

With tools and equipment for a single indus- 
trial job now costing $15,000, the study points out 
that an annual outlay of at least $15 billion must be 
forthcoming from investors to meet this demand 
alone. 

Additional billions will be needed, the study 
says, to finance new jobs for employees released by 
obsolescent industries, or because of improved effi- 
ciency. 

Whether this challenge can be met, the study 
asserts, will depend largely on the adoption of pub- 
lic policies that encourage investment in new or 
expanded business, the well-springs of new jobs. 





It is usually possible to criticize effec- 
tively in more ways than one. One man 
may be soft-spoken and courteous when- 
ever he criticizes. His people are intensely 
loyal to him. Another is hardboiled. He 
shoots his criticism straight from the 
shoulder. And his people love it! 

This is not a paradox. The fact is that 
effective, well-received criticism is not a 
matter of toughness or politeness, not a 
matter of following someone else’s for- 
mula. What really counts is that your 
behavior must be consistent with your own 
personality and your people must believe 
that the purpose of your criticism is con- 
structive. 


Benjamin Balinsky and Ruth Burger 
in The Executive Interview 


(Harper) 








Are Hospitals Different? 


UNNING a voluntary, non-profit hospital has 
pees been an easy job. In recent years— 
with inflation, mounting deficits, decreased phil- 
anthropic giving, problems with Blue Cross, and 
stinging articles in popular magazines — it’s 
downright torment. And now, the ultimate 
blow has been struck in the form of the threat 
of unionization. 

There isn’t a “harried” hospital administra- 
tor in the nation who would not be delighted to 
be able to increase the wages and otherwise im- 
prove the working conditions of his employees, 
whether they are members of a labor union or 
not. Faced with problems that would shake most 
executives in private industry, however, they find 
it difficult even to allocate enough funds to pro- 
vide minimal annual or biennial “cost-of-living” 
adjustments. Trying to keep the cost of patient 
care within reasonable limits and still provide 
for needed research, teaching, plant maintenance 
and improvement, and other “non-remunerative” 
functions and facilities is rapidly becoming im- 
possible under present systems of financing. 

It is not surprising, then, that hospital man- 
agement is “scared stiff” of collective bargaining. 
This fear is not based on lack of knowledge, but 
rather on the experience of the limited number 
of hospitals which have been organized. Despite 
advance protestations by the unions to the con- 
trary, there seem to be certain inevitable results 
of unionization—many of them clearly harmful 
to the hospital, its patients, its community, and 
even to its “non-professional” employees. 

First, of course, there are wage increases, 
which the union must demand and get if it is to 
maintain any control over its members. This is 
something positive, tangible, dramatic—and dev- 
astating to the hospital’s financial structure. 


The opinions of the author are his own and do not 
necessarily reflect the thinking of his organization. 


By Samuet L. Barres 
Personnel Director 
Boston Lying-in Hospital 





Because of the timeliness of the subject 
of hospitals and unions, we asked for 
these comments. The author has been 
personnel director of the Boston Lying-in 
Hospital, teaching hospital for obstetrics, 
affiliated with the Harvard Medical 
School; and is President for the third 
year of the Massachusetts Hospital Per- 
sonnel Directors’ Association. 





Again, no one would deny the need and justifi- 
cation for bettering the financial lot of hospital 
employees. Nor do many people today subscribe 
to the thesis of “non-financial compensations” or 
“social sacrifice” in the care of the sick. But a 
sudden, unplanned across-the-board raise of this 
type can be met only by increasing patient 
charges, which are already fantastically high. 
Some other means of financing increased payroll 
costs must be found. 

The unions contend that it is possible for a 
hospital to increase its payroll expense by as 
much as one-third without raising its rates. It 
can accomplish this, they maintain, by attacking 
the gross inefficiency which exists in all hospitals 
today. And they’re right! Hospitals are inefh- 
cient. What private industry would be so un- 
thinking as to invest thousands of dollars in 
complex equipment that might be used only 
once every month or so? What other business 
would attempt to remain open and provide com- 
plete service on an around-the-clock basis, seven 
days a week, often paying for standby labor 
which is not used due to lack of “customers”? 
And where but in hospitals would we find such 
a ridiculous and expensive waste of time as that 
involved in “tender, loving care”? 
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Because they are providing a service—a hu- 
man service—hospitals must have a high cost for 
direct labor (though not nearly as high as the 
“various estimates” above might indicate). And 
the three-to-one ratio of employees to beds is not 
terribly out of line if we realize that this is to 
cover 168 hours a week rather than 4o, that it 
includes a multitude of services we tend to over- 
look (dietetics, housekeeping, maintenance, 
laundry, clerical, etc.), and that it often includes 
teaching and research personnel as well as those 
engaged more directly in patient care. But the 
fact remains that hospitals are admittedly inefh- 
cient, and the costs of this inefficiency must be 
borne largely by the patients whose lives it im- 
proves and saves. 

Bivue Cross Premiums 

Along with increases in patient charges, 
there are—also inevitably—increases in Blue Cross 
premium rates to meet increased costs. Although 
this additional income is desperately needed by 
the hospitals, the unions have consistently op- 
posed Blue Cross requests for premium adjust- 
ments during (and following) their attempts to 
organize hospital employees. Since Blue Cross 
payments now play such an important part in 
the financial picture of most hospitals, this reac- 
tion on the part of the unions is most unrealistic. 

While we may deplore the “old, autocratic, 
functional organization of many hospitals,” we 
must also admit that emergency situations some- 
times make it necessary to resort to it. A patient 
has a need, and a supervisor issues an order to 
an employee related to that need. In a unionized 
hospital—if the employee feels that the request 
is not a legitimate one, or that it is beyond the 
scope of his job—he may refuse to carry it out, 
and instead seek out and consult with his shop 
steward about the alleged grievance. This is 
probably very democratic, but it also constitutes 
interference with the basic job of every hospital 
worker—the care of the patient. 

A number of other things may happen when 
a union organizes hospital employees—jurisdic- 
tional disputes, emphasis on seniority at the ex- 
pense of individual merit, attempts by the union 
to “improve” the organizational and operating 


efficiency of the hospital, and so on and on. 
Perhaps we could be less critical of these activities 
if we were convinced that the motives of the 
organizers were always sincere, that they are 
truly interested in improving the status of “op- 
pressed” hospital employees rather than invading 
a virgin territory because so few others are avail- 
able. But even if we can accept all of the other 
consequences of unionization, we must continue 
to be critical of the only effective method of the 
union for enforcing its demands—the strike. 

A hospital administrator may concede the 
right of his employees to organize and bargain 
collectively, but he can never accept their right 
to strike. It hardly seems necessary to point out 
that a strike interferes with the ability of a hos- 
pital to carry on its major function of caring for 
the sick and injured, and is therefore clearly not 
in the public interest. Even union officials ap- 
parently recognized this just prior to the New 
York affair, when they promised that no hospital 
would ever be struck. Their later “justification” 
that they were “forced” to strike and picket and 
boycott to achieve recognition may constitute a 
valid legal argument, but it must be small com- 
fort to patients and their anxious families. 


Non-Prorrr Hosprrats DirFERENT 


Now, what does all of this add up to—the 
fact that I am anti-union? Hardly, for my repu- 
tation in both labor and management circles is 
quite the opposite. In fact, much of my informa- 
tion about this subject comes from good friends 
in organized labor, some of whom (privately, of 
course) even agree with my views. No, what it 
adds up to is simply the realization that employ- 
ment in the voluntary, charitable, non-profit 
hospital is somehow different from that in pri- 
vate industry, or even in the profit-making pro- 
prietary hospital and the tax-supported govern- 
mental hospital. This uniqueness, which has 
been clearly recognized by exemptions in federal 
and state laws encouraging unionization, must 
be the central issue in any such discussion— 
whether from a moral, ethical, or even legal 
viewpoint. 

During the past fifteen years—both as 

(Continued on page 209) 





Helping Groups 


HAT Is THE enigma of present day society ? 

What mires the activities within industry, 
business, government, the military schools, and 
homes? 

Ineptness! Ineptness in arriving at, and 
implementing decisions. 

Today we live in a complex social structure. 
The majority of the decisions we make, either 
in private or public life, are based upon the 
opinions and information acquired from family, 
friends, and business associates. The implemen- 
tation of these decisions, once again, is dependent 
upon positive group action. 

Here at Norton, when a manager or other 
member of the management team feels that a 
problem area exists, he is free to call upon the 
Training Staff. Generally the problem will in- 
volve a group. The outcome of such a summons 
will be the scheduling of a Conference Work- 
shop. The workshop is designed to pinpoint the 
problems, remove the bottlenecks which restrict 
the flow of ideas, and establish awareness of the 
logical and orderly decision making process. A 
typical group was made up of a production 
manager, four branch managers, eight section 
supervisors, an industrial engineer, a budget 
analyst and the training officer. 

Through continuous research and analysis, 
we have discovered that it is impossible to solve 
problems, make decisions, or to implement these 
decisions unless unimpeded horizontal and ver- 
tical communication channels exist. In order to 
facilitate communications and obtain optimum 
awareness, sensitivity and understanding of the 
decision making process, we use vertically inte- 
grated conference workshop groups. 

It is the responsibility of the trainer in these 
conferences to act as a non-directive observer. His 
sole purpose is to help the conferees solve their 
own problems. 


Make Decisions 


By STEPHEN J. Gass 
Senior Training Officer 
San Bernardino Air Materiel Area 





This article was written from the experi- 
ence of many four- to eight-hour work- 
shop sessions. The Training Director 
helped a group made up of people from 
various levels of responsibility to come to 
a satisfactory solution of problems. The 
article reflects the author’s viewpoint, not 
necessarily that of the Air Force. 





IpeEA BotrrLENECKs 


The blocks to problem solving and decision 
making encountered in the workshops are similar 
to bottlenecks found in a production shop. How- 
ever, in a shop the bottleneck may be seen and 
physically removed. Idea bottlenecks are in- 
tangible. They can only be felt in the form of 
tension, anxiety, apathy, belligerence, conformity, 
escape, silence, or other manifestations of the 
intangible blocks which create inner turmoil. 

When the 12 to 15 members of a work team 
sit down in a room, it becomes obvious that here 
we have a group of individuals with fundamen- 
tally the same basic needs, but who differ in 
experience, education, age, sex, physical bearing, 
and religion. As a result, each one sees the situ- 
ation through different eyes. Suddenly, the room 
is filled with all types of communication barriers. 
The most prominent are status, seniority, age, 
education, appearance, and tendency to be judges. 

Generally, the status figure adopts a role 
and creates a climate that dictates where bottle- 
necks will occur and which individuals will be 
responsible for them. It is at this point, while 
bottlenecks are in the formative stage, that the 
status figure must sense his own attitudes, 
thoughts, and feelings, as well as those of each 
conferee. Being aware of these things he is then 
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in a position to determine where each indi- 
vidual’s thoughts are on the conveyor system of 
the decision making process, and to know where 
bottlenecks are developing. Then, he must ad- 
vance the overall welfare of the unit by becoming 
a facilitator of communications; stimulating the 
apathetic, the silent, and the withdrawn to ex- 
press their thoughts, feelings, and attitudes. At 
the same time he must calm the belligerent, the 
aggressive, and the dominant; and perceive 
reality as it exists within the group. 
Tue Decision Maxine Process 

There is an orderly succession of moves to 
make in coming to the decision. 

1. Awareness of Problem 

. Definition of Problem 

. Gathering of Data 

. Analysis of Data 

. Generation of Alternatives 
. Listing of Alternatives 

. Solution 

The status figure in facilitating communica- 
tions of his group must develop skill in: (1) Lis- 
tening with understanding, (2) expressing 
things in different ways to different people, (3) 
diagnosing the pulse of his unit, (4) reflecting 
content and feeling, i.e., the skill of motivation. 

Only with an awareness of the preceding 
conditions and the use of the preceding skills can 
the status figure assist the group in a step by step 
progression through the decision process. 

If an administrator violates any of these 
principles and adopts the ideas and feelings of 
the minority, there is usually created a clique, 
i... a new organization within the organization, 
and an additional major communication barrier 
is developed. 

It is in the conference workshops where we 
learn that some people, such as Engineers, Ac- 
countants, and Statisticians claim they deal only 
with facts. Others such as Purchasing Agents, 
Salesmen, and Psychologists, claim they deal 
more with ideas and opinions. Due to this 
divergence of opinion we have found it necessary 
to adopt the word “data” in the decision making 
process. “Data” means all the facts, opinions, 
ideas, thoughts, and feelings that evolve within 


the conference room and have an impact upon 
making decisions. 

It has been my experience in vertically 
aligned groups that regardless of verbal accent or 
apparent progress it is only possible to reach a 
realistic acceptable and implementable decision 
through a free exchange of thoughts, feelings, 
and ideas. It is only then that true data are 
entered on the conveyor of ideas which leads to 
decision; the acceptance and implementation of 
this decision by the participants in the manage- 
ment team. 

My experience over the past 2 years shows 
that where an administrator could and would 
communicate with his group and stimulate inter- 
group communications, the people became self 
motivated and automatically increased produc- 
tion. 


Are Hospitals Different? 

(Continued from page 207) 
patient and as personnel director—I have devel- 
oped a great deal of respect for so-called “non- 
professional” hospital employees, and I am as 
aware as anyone else of the urgent need for 
improvements in their wages and working con- 
ditions in many hospitals. For the reasons 
stated above, I am not convinced that organiza- 
tion and collective bargaining are the best means 
of bringing about such improvements under 
present circumstances. 

If hospitals are unionized, then unions must 
be prepared to yield certain of their rights (no- 
tably the strike weapon), just as managements 
must be prepared, in turn, to improve their 
relations with—and guarantee fair and honest 
treatment for—all of their employees. In any 
event, the restrictions which must be accepted 
by employees in these institutions are far fewer, 
and far less severe, than those already imposed 
upon the struggling institutions themselves. 





We need not fear the future if each day 
we consistently, honestly, intelligently and 
faithfully measure up to our best. 

—Carl Holmes 








Job-Centered Interview Aid 


COUPLE of years ago, we were confronted 

with a problem in hiring skilled machine 
operators who could set up their own machines. 
Cases were numerous of hiring men with 18 
years successful experience with top references as 
a lathe operator but who could not handle the 
work in our shop. It became apparent that we 
needed something to augment the normal inter- 
view process. 

We investigated several devices and tech- 
niques and finally developed our own job cen- 
tered interview aid. It has proven most satis- 
factory and might be useful in solving some 
other firm’s hiring problems. 

The Aid is a systematic procedure which 
furnishes a convenient means for expanding and 
verifying the information obtained during the 
employment interview. It is intended only as 
a small work sample to measure an applicant’s 
qualifications during the interview—rather than 
a comprehensive achievement test. No scoring 
or norms were established because the purpose 
of the Aid is not to measure ability but to deter- 
mine whether the applicant has merely a casual 
acquaintance with the skill in question, or a real 
working knowledge of shop fundamentals. It 
is a screening device and not a selection device. 
Those whose performance indicates good under- 
standing are processed further. 


Purpose 


There are available on the market similar 
standardized devices with complete norms. We 
developed this instrument for our own use and 
think that it is superior because: 

* Machine operators are unaccustomed and 
uneasy in performing written tasks. This 
has an undeterminable effect on their per- 
formance. 

* This Aid does not interrupt the interview 


By James W. Hoose 





A psychologist worked out this practical 
way for the employment office to select 
machine operators. Foremen can under- 
stand this test and because they helped 
design it, they are on the same team with 
the interviewer when it comes time to hire. 





rapport, but rather, is an integral part. All 
materials are kept on my desk. 

This type device goes a long way toward 
eliminating friction between supervisors 
and the employment office. The foremen 
can understand this aid and thereby it 
places the interviewer and the foreman on 
the same team. 

It is job centered in that all materials used 
are standard materials from the shop. This 
also makes the cost of the program negli- 
gible. 

Norms only handicap the process, since 
our organization cannot use the typical 
machine operator. 


DescriPTION 

The Aid consists of a gear shaft, a blue print 
(see inside front cover), a 6” scale, and a 1” set 
of micrometers. 

Administration of the Aid is standardized 
and is administered in four sections; not as an 
interruption in the interview, but as part of it. 
Part of the section is merely observation and part 
is actual performance. At no time is the appli- 
cant given any indication as to what is right, or 
wrong. 


Section 1—Micrometer: 
A. Observation: The applicant is observed 
as he handles and uses the micrometer. 
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We are interested in: 

1. How does he hold the mike—natu- 
rally or uncomfortably ? 

- Does he check to see if it is accurate 
and clean? 

. How does he turn the thimble—does 
he use his hand or run it up his arm 
for long distances? Does he thumb 
accurately for short distance? Does 
he use the ratchet? 

. How does he read it—quickly and 
easily, or with difficulty? Can he 
read it? 

B. Performance: 

1. He is asked to measure the O.D. of 
the small shaft and the middle shaft. 
(The small shaft is so constructed 
that it is perfect at the outer extreme 
and is .005 undersize next to the 
middle shaft. This gives you a large 
number of answers as to size but the 
best machinist will find the taper. 
The middle shaft is at the upper 
limit. The competent machinist will 
check for out-of-round.) 

. He is then requested to measure the 

length of the middle shaft. 
(This requires miking the over-all 
length of the large and middle shaft; 
then miking the length of the large 
shaft and subtracting the difference. 
He isn’t told how to do this.) 

. The micrometer is set .4323 and the 
applicant is asked to read the mike. 
(This is to determine if he can read 
“tenths.”) 


Section II—T he Scale: 


Performance: 

1. The applicant is asked to check the over- 

all length, and the length of the small 
shaft. 
(Both lengths are accurate but he is ob- 
served as he uses the scale. The proper 
method is to stand it on a smooth surface, 
placing the small shaft down and placing 
the scale parallel to the shaft.) 

. He is requested to check the diameter of 
the counterbore. (This is oversize.) 


Section Ill—The Blue Print: (See inside front 
cover) 


A. Observation: Much about the man’s 
ability to read blue prints may be ob- 
served during the performance in 
micrometers and scale. 

1. Does he readily recognize the various 
views? 

. Does he understand the significance 
of the limits? 

. Can he find hidden dimensions? 
(As he measures the various tests, he 
is asked what size the print calls for.) 

B. Performance: 

1. How deep should the recess be- 
tween the small and middle shaft be? 
(This requires computing from frac- 
tions to decimals—use of the decimal 
equivalent chart is permitted.) 

. What kind of steel would you use to 
make this? 

3. To what scale is the print made? 

4. What do the symbols “G” and 
“COMM?” refer to? 


Section IV—Set-Up: 


This same print is used for lathe or O.D. 
grinder operators. We use similar appropri- 
ate prints for other machine operators. 

1. He is asked: “If you were given stock 4” 

long and 1” around, what would you do 
to machine this piece?” 
(There are various ways this may be an- 
swered, but the extent of his knowledge 
is readily determined from the descrip- 
tion of his set-up.) 

To minimize judgment errors, there are two 
factors of which the interviewer must be 
constantly aware: 
First, there are those people, who through 
reading or education, have learned these 
fundamentals but yet have never put them 
to practice. Therefore, we are not over- 
whelmed simply because an applicant’s per- 
formance is superior during the Aid. 

Secondly, as this system became known, 

some applicants were prepared for this Aid 

and had been schooled in what was expected. 

As illustrated by an answer received to one 
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question—“Oh yeah, this is that b---h of a 
one to find!” Errors such as these are greatly 
minimized by our awareness of them. 


SumMMary OF RESULTS 


From our use of this instrument, we have 
had five principal results: 

— A noticeable increase in the number of 
good placements and a measurable increase 
in product quality. 

— Those candidates who misrepresent their 
abilities are readily identified. 

—— The interviewer has some objective and 
impartial information to support his de- 
cision and he is in a much better position 
to present his selection to the supervisor 
with a greater degree of confidence in the 
merits of his choice. 


— A superior calibre of applicant is attracted 
to the Employment Office as it becomes 
known throughout the community that 
such an objective technique is used. At the 
same time, irresponsible applicants and 
floaters hesitate to apply. 

—— It is a Personnel “Test” which the fore- 
men understand; therefore, they did not 
resist but were interested and helpful in 
perfecting the Aid. 

This procedure has been used for two years 
with beneficial results. The experiences to date 
are sufficiently favorable to justify a belief that 
many companies with similar problems could 
realize many valuable benefits from a program 
such as this. Your foremen and department 
heads will be very cooperative in setting up a 
similar aid applicable to your operations. 
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Personnel Problems 


of Automation 


UTOMATION is often defined as continuous 
automatic production. It is and will be 
limited to those plants that have sufficient stand- 
ardization of the product and volume to warrant 
the cost. This means that while some plants are 
and will be completely automatic, others may 
have only one or two automatic processes or 
machines. It will not affect all industries in 
exactly the same way. The larger corporations 
within the various industries will be affected 
more than the smaller ones. 

The function of the employee under auto- 
mation has and will change from the producer 
to the servicer or maintainer of equipment. In 
those plants that are not automated today, the 
employer actually builds or makes the product 
directly. For example, in the aircraft industry 
the worker will be found cutting metal to size, 
operating air or electric motors, bolting internal 
structures together and, in general, actually build- 
ing the airplane very much by hand. In auto- 
mation the worker’s function will change to 
seeing that machines have enough material to 
work, they are functioning properly, and repair- 
ing the machine when it breaks down. The 
worker in this instance is not producing but is 
working on the machines that are producing. 
The shift has occurred from the worker as the 
producer to the machine as the producer. 

Initially management must make adequate 
plans to adapt its present work force to meet the 
new requiremnts. Initial consideration must be 
given to the gradual introduction of automation 
to the work force and the changes it will bring. 
Then adequate requirements for the new job 
must be set up and employees trained to handle 


By Norman R. Miuer 
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More and more machines are taking over 
the function of people in producing 
goods. There is need for special skills for 
those who tend the machines. How are 
these people to get their training? 





the machinery before it has been installed, not 
afterward. The function of planning to make 
the change-over smoothest must be given prime 
consideration by management. In this adapta- 
tion phase, plans will be needed to make the 
work force more flexible so that shifts and 
changes can be easily handled with a minimum 
of interruption. 

One of management’s greatest problems will 
be the selection of those best qualified to be 
trained for the future jobs that are more compli- 
cated. When such people cannot be found within 
the company’s work force, then it will be neces- 
sary to look outside the company. Considering 
the number and kinds needed, this will be an 
added burden on the now crowded technical, 
private, and public schools. Management has 
already found it necessary to set up what in 
many cases are extended technical training 
courses in these subjects. This means that man- 
agement will now be concerned with the direc- 
tion of a work force which is highly educated 
and trained against a previous work force in 
which education and training played little or 
no part. 


SMALL Crews oF SPECIALISTS 


The principal unit in the work force will be 
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the small groups or crews of specialists who will 
have the responsibility of maintaining and serv- 
icing a complete manufacturing process. These 
small groups will be composed of technicians, 
servicemen, and engineers who will be directed 
by highly trained technicians or engineers them- 
selves who have an expert understanding of the 
functioning of that particular process. Coopera- 
tion and coordination within the crew is of 
utmost importance. In order for this to come 
about, management will have to completely re- 
organize the company to make up these teams. 
Our present organizational structure will need to 
be changed. 

Management by necessity will be getting 
into education to an increasing degree. Already, 
and in some cases for many years, companies 
will have given their employees the basic and 
advanced training to do the work required. If, 
as has happened in many instances, the com- 
munity cannot supply the educational facilities 
to train the technicians required, then industry 
will have to do it. 

There will be many problems that will be 
of mutual concern to the public, union, and 
management. One will be the effect of lay-offs 
caused by automation on the community and 
country. What will happen to the economy 
when large numbers of people become unem- 
ployed? Will this possibly cause a recession and 
can the community afford to let this occur? 

Another problem that will concern all three 
is the worker who is laid off because of automa- 
tion. Primarily there will be three concerns: one, 
the older worker who is not old enough to retire 
but too old to be retained; second, the worker 
who has the skill but finds himself in the wrong 
geographical area; and, third, those workers who 
are excess but who have no skill at all and re- 
quire training of some kind. If this problem is 
put up to the three principals, each may say it is 
the other’s responsibility. 


Apprenticeship programs will gain more 
popularity and with this there will be a general 
increase in the supervisor who is a teacher. With 
every change that management makes, the 
supervisor will have to train his people in prob- 


lems that will occur prior to making the change. 

The manager and the worker will become 
more alike. There will be more supervisors than 
presently and often these supervisors will have 
only a few highly trained people working for 
them. There will be a much closer relationship 
existing than is found in present day mass- 
producing organizations. 


Unions SzE AUTOMATION AS BENEFICIAL 


The unions state that they definitely want 
and will accept automation. They see automa- 
tion, if certain problems are straightened out, 
as being beneficial to the working class. It will 
cause products to be produced more cheaply and 
be more plentiful to everyone concerned. The 
beneficial effect that the labor unions see is that 
it will raise the general standard of living. 

However, they don’t want it if it causes two 
conditions to occur: 

1. Reduction in the income to labor. 

2. Curtailment of employment opportunities. 
Labor unions generally feel that automation will 
cause dislocation of the work force and put 
hardships on the individual workers. They feel 
that the company has the responsibility of seeing 
that the workers are displaced in an orderly man- 
ner and that the community provides for em- 
ployment in other industries. 

Labor will face a number of problems with 
the advent of automation. Foremost will be the 
change in the type of member who will be in the 
bargaining unit. As the work force becomes 
more skilled so, generally, will their requirements 
become different. For example, the unions will 
be more concerned with organizing engineers, 
scientists, and highly skilled technicians. These 
people will not have the same values nor the 
same traditions as the production workers. 

Another problem the union will face is 
situations where industrial unions already exist 
representing production workers and organiza- 
tions of non-production workers is desired. They 
may find it necessary to set up two separate 
bargaining units and each bargaining for entirely 
different demands. 

Plants under automation require fewer peo- 

(Continued on page 219) 





What 60 Companies Think 
About Back-to-College Programs 


| mannan development programs have 
grown steadily in the past several years. 
And, with these programs, more and more com- 
panies are using the advanced executive training 
programs offered by universities. This “back to 
school” trend has, however, presented many 
problems. One problem is how to select par- 
ticular executives to attend such programs. 

In a study recently completed at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the practices of sixty of Amer- 
ica’s leading corporations regarding selection 
were surveyed in detail. 

In addition, company opinion was sought 
about the values and limitations of this academic 
type of training for mature business executives. 

A lengthy, detailed questionnaire was mailed 
to the sixty corporations, chosen for their present 
interest in executive development at the univer- 
sity level. The criterion was that they had pre- 
viously sent senior executives to some advanced 
management university program of at least two 
weeks in length. No attempt was made to classify 
companies according to type of industry, loca- 
tion, size or other elements. It was believed that 
the most reliable information would be obtained 
from those firms that already had experience 
with academic executive courses. 

Admittedly, when choosing people for em- 
ployment or promotion one ordinarily faces a 
rather difficult decision that necessitates a good 
deal of personal judgment. A major portion of 
this study was devoted to finding out whether or 
not the typical company utilizing advanced 
management training programs has definite 
selection requirements that potential candidates 
must meet, what these requirements are, what 
factors most commonly influence trainee selec- 
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Why send mature executives back to col- 
lege to take courses extending from two 
weeks to several months or longer? How 
do companies pick the people they send, 
and what do they hope the experience will 
do for the individual and for the com- 
pany? The author questioned sixty com- 
panies in detail, and cites some negative 
as well as favorable opinions. 





tion, and lastly, what selection devices companies 
use in identifying training candidates. 

When asked whether or not they made use 
of a fixed selection program, only twenty-three 
per cent of the sixty companies said they did. 
However, although seventy-seven per cent did 
not have standardized selection programs, they 
did utilize many different “tools” to facilitate 
their selection of candidates. The following table 
tells what tools are most frequently used. 


TABLE I 
SELECTION MeTHops Usep By PARTICIPATING CoMPANIES 


Techniques 

. Executive Appraisal Procedures 

. Executive Position Descriptions 

. Executive Replacement Charts 

. Psychological Tests 

. Recommendations by Superior Officers 

. Final Selection Made by a Management 
Development Committee 

. Final Selection and Approval by a Top 
Management Official 
*The total number of companies was 60. 


The negative respondents to this question 
about a fixed selection procedure usually indi- 
cated that a too-rigid procedure would tend to 
hamper their entire training and development 
program. They emphasized that university pro- 
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grams constitute only one specific segment of a 
firm’s whole executive development program, 
hence creating the impression that such pro- 
grams do not merit the time and expense neces- 
sary to design a regular procedure for selecting 
university candidates. It was stressed in most 
questionnaire returns that the eventual selection 
of these trainees depended primarily on the man 
himself and his managerial status. 


REQUIREMENTS OF CANDIDATES 

A second aim was to isolate the personal 
requirements that companies look for in poten- 
tial trainees. When asked this question, eighty- 
two per cent of the participating companies 
responded that promotion—either impending or 
recently awarded—was the critical factor influ- 
encing a man’s eventual selection. Companies 
were of the opinion that a man must have dem- 
onstrated his ability to advance into higher exec- 
utive positions to be considered for academic 
training programs. It would appear, therefore, 
that university programs are used primarily to 
prepare men for additional job responsibilities as 
well as aiding them in their present jobs. 

Besides promotion, however, several other 
selection requirements were noted. Table II 
summarizes these factors. 


TABLE II 
Company REQUIREMENTS FOR 
Universiry TRAINING CANDIDATES 
Times 
Requirements Mentioned 
. Promotability—recently awarded or impending. 49 
. Must occupy a “major” executive position...... 10 
. Definite need for training given by a specific 
university 
. Must have approval by company president or 
senior officers 
. Must be available to leave his job 
. Must have desire and interest to attend 
university programs 
. Must be a man “relatively” young in years... .. 
. Must have definite length of service with 
company ... 


Other questions sought more specific infor- 
mation along these same lines. For example, the 
influence that a man’s educational background 
might have was given serious consideration. 
When queried about this, eighty-eight per cent 
of the respondents reported that no specific edu- 
cational background was required of training 
candidates. They had no educational require- 
ments other than those that a university might 


have, and it should be recognized that the ma- 
jority of university programs emphatically state 
that previous education is a negligible factor in 
their approval of students. Consequently, most 
firms stress instead a man’s past record of success 
in different jobs and his potential for further 
growth and development. In short, success virtu- 
ally speaks for itself, and the majority of men 
attending these training programs have already 
proven themselves; thus they have passed the 
period where a college education might be a 
crucial factor in their careers. 


Tue Ace Facror 


A man’s age as an influential factor was also 
questioned. The make-up of executive groups 
annually attending university programs is one 
of the more fascinating aspects of such programs. 
Whether a company should lean towards the 
“youthful” executive or towards the more mature 
and experienced man in selecting university 
candidates is highly argumentative. 

Sixty per cent of the participating firms in 
this study replied that they had set no upper age 
limits in appraising candidates, while forty per 
cent had established definite minimums and 
maximums. Among this latter group, the lower 
and upper limits varied, but the very noticeable 
trend was 60 years of age as the maximum and 
30 as the minimum. A few firms had a narrow 
spread at higher age levels, while others had a 
narrow spread only at the lower level. But the 
most common spread was the one noted, ages 
30 to 60. Preference seemed to be for the man 
in his late thirties and early forties. 

Other pertinent factors relating to selection 
were individual training needs and the candi- 
date’s approval and/or rejection of his selection. 
Eighty per cent of the respondents said that they 
attempted to determine each man’s training 
needs before making any definite decisions. Most 
frequently formal evaluation and appraisal de- 
vices were used to identify these needs. Eighty- 
two per cent stated that after a man was finally 
chosen to attend a university program, he was 
then given a chance to accept or reject. Most 
respondents felt that individual learning is 
greatly enhanced by voluntary acceptance. 
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Secectinc A UNIVERSITY 


All companies face a common problem. Not 
only must they select the “right” man; they 
need also recognize that an indispensable part 
of the procedure is the choice of the most suit- 
able university program for each individual. 
Training experts concur that companies must be 
highly discriminatory in attempting to match 
the defined needs of each executive to the pro- 
gram which is best equipped to fill them. A pro- 
gram that best suits one executive can be 
“poison” to another. 

Recognizing this problem, the questionnaire 
contained several questions about it. One, in 
particular, listed several factors which it was 
assumed do influence a firm’s choice of a univer- 
sity program. Table III shows their composite 
rankings. 


TABLE III 
Times 
Selection Factor Mentioned 
Executive's specific needs 
Program Content 
Executive's particular job 
Location of university 
The executive’s personality 
Program costs 
Program reputation 
Competing companies have sent men 
Income tax deductible 


I. 
2. 
*, 
4. 
5. 
6. 
9. 
8. 
9. 


Admittedly, this is by no means a complete 
list of factors which induce firms to select one 
university program over others. However, it 
does contain, when analyzed in context with 
other questions in the study, many pertinent 
considerations. The interdependence, for ex- 
ample, of the first two factors would seem to 
bear out the assumption of the importance of 
matching individual needs with particular pro- 
grams. The majority of firms surveyed obviously 
do attempt a matching procedure. 

The third factor is often cited as a considera- 
tion in executive training. It is a fact that many 
companies choose men who have had highly 
specialized jobs for considerable periods of time, 
with the hope that a program stressing general 
management skills will “broaden” their man- 
agerial talents and outlook. Other executives 
might be chosen to attend programs stressing 
new ways of doing their specific jobs. 

Companies were asked in another question 


whether they are more concerned with training 
selected individuals for corporate management, 
or whether they are primarily interested in 
“training for training’s sake.” The question was: 
“Do you pick a man to attend a specific program, 
or do you pick a certain program for a particular 
man?” The replies are shown in Table IV. 
TABLE IV 
Factor Number of Companies 
. Pick a man for a specific program 


. Pick a program for a particular man 
. Both 


No definite conclusion can be derived from 
the replies except that preference seems tc be 
given to picking a particular program for a par- 
ticular man. 


Executive Types 


A review of the literature devoted to the 
academic management training program shows 
that many vague generalizations are used to 
describe the “type” of executives normally chosen. 
“Men who need top management point-of-view,” 
“men who need broadening,” “middle manage- 
ment,” “top management personnel,” and “men 
in charge of policy-determination” are typical of 


such labels. ‘“ 

To overcome some of this confusion, eleven 
specific descriptions of the types of men fre- 
quently undergoing university training were 
stated on the questionnaire. Respondents were 
asked to check the descriptions which best typi- 
fied the “executive type” chosen from their com- 
panies. Table V presents the findings. 


TABLE V 


Executive Types Most Frequentity CHosEN 
to ATrenp UNiversity PRroGRAMs 
Number of 
Companies 
Selecting 
Type Each Type 
. Someone newly appointed to a position of in- 
creased responsibility or someone you intend to 
promote in the near future 49 
. Any able technician or specialist now needing 
breadth and management “know-how” in addi- 
tion to his specialty. 40 
. Any competent executive needing a refresher 
or a first exposure to the many new things in 
general management 36 
. Anyone who as head of his own unit has special 
interests in improving his staff and wishes to 
know more about how this is done 18 
. Anyone who directs an executive development 
program or who as head of his own unit has 
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special interests in his own staff, and wishes to 
know more about how this is done 

. Any specialist who needs training in the more 
up-to-date, newer techniques in his special field 

. Any competent person who is ready for advance- 
ment, but for whom there is no spot presently 
available, yet one who must be kept chal- 
lenged, interested and growing until his oppor- 
tunity comes 
Anyone seeking help with complex human re- 
lations problems 

. Any mature person, who after many years of 
successful service, wishes to review some of the 
things he may have missed while his time was 
fully occupied with a big and demanding job. . 

. Anyone who is “over-ambitious,” who “over- 
sells” himself; one who is a little too anxious to 
get to the top of the ladder and needs to be 
taught how to work with and not against others 

. Any relatively young man who appears “‘sty- 
mied’ or “fixated” in his present job, yet whom 
you feel has innate ability for increased responsi- 
bility and is only lacking in motivation 


A study of this table shows the importance 
the average company places on selecting men 
being groomed for, or who have just received, 
a promotion. This substantiates the same point 
made previously. Evidently companies do not 
select these men to attend a university program 
as a “reward” for receiving a promotion, but 
rather with the hope that by attending a pro- 
gram, the individual will be able to improve his 
executive skills and thus be better prepared to 
handle his new job. 


Several firms did expressly caution, however, 
that such selection did not necessarily imply an 
impending change in status. They made it clear 
that the program should aid the man in the 
performance of his present job. They emphasize 
that attendance at one of these programs is not 
to be viewed as an exclusive privilege of a select 


few. 


” 


Another important “executive type” is the 
man who needs managerial broadening. The 
evils of specialization are well known. Often 
cited as the most critical of managerial problems 
is “functionalization” or the inability of a man 
to view his specific function within the business 
firm as a complete entity. One of the principal 
reasons for the inception of university advanced 
management programs is to overcome this very 
thing. 

The next logical question is: “What are the 
values of this particular type of management 
training’” Rather than refer to the literature 


for answers, the sixty firms included in this study 
were asked in great detail to enumerate their 
feelings. The following items were noted. 
TABLE VI 
VaLues oF UNIVERSITY TRAINING PROGRAMS 
Number of 
Value Companies 
. Broadening of a man’s concept of management.. 37 
. Association with men from other companies 
. Increase in general management skills 
- Personal stimulation and self-improvement 
. Program was a “refresher’—assisted in increas- 
ing a man’s technical skills in presenting new 
ideas in his specialty... =e 
. Provided a wider perspective in decision-makin 
and problem solving—served as a stimulant to 
thinking 


In addition to the values in Table VI, seven 
others were mentioned from six to three times 
each. These were (a) To get the man away 
from the job to think and study, (b) To help 
him psychologically by recognizing him, (c) 
Improve his people-understanding and relation- 
ships, (d) To give the company a chance to see 
how another man performs in the trainee’s job, 
and (e, f, and g) To help evaluate the company’s 
own training program, support university re- 
search, enhance company prestige. 

One can readily see that the “broadening” 
and “group association” concepts were viewed by 
a majority of the firms to be the principal values 
that universities have to offer. The term “broad- 
ening,” however, needs clarification. Some com- 
panies construed this to mean that they send 
men to executive programs who are trained and 
experienced in one narrow specialty with the 
hope that these people can be taught the inter- 
dependence of all the functions of a business 
enterprise, and thus realize that theirs is not the 
only job to be done or the only job with difficul- 
ties and problems. Other firms said they wanted 
their executives to develop a broader social and 
public viewpoint of business. Others hoped that 
university programs could assist them in moti- 
vating a man to develop wider interests on and 
off the job. Some wanted their executives to 
become more aware of problems that other com- 
panies in their particular industry face. But for 
the most part, the greatest number of respond- 
ents imbued the term “broadening” to imply the 
taking of a technical specialist and making him 
more generalized in his management thinking. 
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Some Question ProcraMs’ VALUE 


Several participants in the study were not 
always positive that these many advantages were 
realized by trainees. Indeed, university programs 
have certainly not been accepted by all com- 
panies; some indicated that their limitations out- 
weigh the advantages they have to offer. The 
more notable negative points cited were: 

1. The loss of the services of big executives for the 
duration of the course. 

2. The problem of the “favored person” label placed 
on these executives by other individuals in the company. 

3. The difficulties of selecting these trainees in large 
companies. 

4. Individual frustration upon returning to the job. 

5. The difficulty of measuring the benefits of such 
training. 

6. Program cost. 

Perhaps the most salient point derived from 
the study was that most participants recognized 
that university programs are by no means an end 
in and of themselves. Unquestionably, they are 
intended primarily as a supplement to a com- 
prehensive in-company training program. For 
the most part, companies in one way or another 


gave the distinct impression that university 
courses cannot “produce” executives; they can 
only aid a man in further developing the talents 
and abilities he already possesses. 
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(Continued from page 212) 
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Personnel Problems of Automation 
(Continued from page 214) 


ple, therefore it can be expected that bargaining 
units will be smaller with a loss of bargaining 
power. Coupled with this will be the high num- 
ber of supervisory and professional personnel . 
who will be unorganized and, therefore, out of 
the scope of the union. 

The character of the industrial plant will 
and has changed from a dirty, dark place to a 
gleaming, shining masterpiece of architecture. 
The location of the plant will shift from the 
large cities to the suburban areas. All of this will 
destroy many of the rallying points unions have 
used as means to organize labor. 

Union, management, and the public will all 
have the problem of considering the impact of 
automation on the individual citizen. The public 
will have to take more interest in the schools 
and change their training facilities so that the 
end product is more in line with the require- 
ments of an industry in a community. Another 
problem will concern the movement and decen- 
tralization of industrial plants. The impact here 
will be on the community suffering from a loss 
of income caused by the shift of the plants out 
of the area. They will lose income from the 
workers and taxes from the plants. This will 
mean that there will have to be cooperation and 
coordination in bringing new industries to the 
community or of actually moving parts of com- 
munities to different areas where work will be 
found. 
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As You Were Saying 
IN DEFENSE OF GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


rvin Gaines, Assistant Director of the Boston 

Public Library, defends government service. 
He writes: 

In As You Were Saying for July-August, you 
carry the provocative item from a Detroit news- 
paper on the attractions of government employ- 
ment. The lady to whom the judgment is attrib- 
uted, Miss Alice Rice, appears to have a breezy 
misconception about the comforts of employment 
in public service. 

While it is to be presumed that Miss Rice had 
in mind Federal Service when she spoke, we must 
not forget that government service includes munici- 
palities and states as well, and that there are prob- 
ably upwards of 4 million public employees outside 
the Federal Service. Massachusetts alone has over 
79,000 employees on the public payroll. 

It is objectionable to have the suggestion re- 
iterated endlessly that the government is in “com- 
petition” with private industry, partly because it 
fosters misconceptions as to the role of public serv- 
ice in the American scheme of life and it tends to 
place a stigma on public service as something 
which “deprives” private industry of its just due. 

I demur against any hint that the aims of peo- 
ple who work for government differ from those 
who work for private industry. Personnel Manag- 
ers, at least, should refrain from making any in- 
vidious distinctions between government and pri- 
vate employment. 

The main interest in the item, however, is the 
assertion that fringe benefits in government exceed 
those in private industry. 


I doubt that such a generalization is valid. 
Fringe benefits vary greatly from place to place in 
the United States, and it would be difficult if not 
impossible to verify a sweeping judgment like Miss 
Rice’s. 

However, even if we grant Miss Rice her ma- 
jor premise that pensions, vacations and sick leaves 
are more generous in government, there are many 
negative factors also at work. Leaving aside the 
question of salaries, we should see at once that most 
of the labor in government is routine administra- 
tion, lacking in challenge and opportunity. There is 
little “glamour” anywhere in the civil service. 

Civil servants live in a mildly hostile environ- 
ment, are subject to shifts in political fortunes (even 
when their jobs are protected by tenure), and often 
must submit to onerous restrictions on residence 
within the employing jurisdiction, loyalty oaths, 
citizenship qualifications, examination procedures—- 
most of which are absent from private employment. 

Extra fringe benefits are little enough compen- 
sation for the public servant whose work is needed 
but who does not enjoy the full regard of the people 
he serves. 

I could go on in this vein, but I would like to 
underscore the belief that the issue, — if there is one 
— is moral. Ought we to consider government em- 
ployment as competition with private industry? I 
think not. If government attracts good people, pri- 
vate industry should applaud the fact. If fringe 
benefits are high in government employment, per- 
haps industry should re-examine its program. But 
let us not talk of “competition.” 


THAT EMPLOYEE OPINION SURVEY 


WW properly conducted, periodical surveys 


of employee opinion by the use of question- 
naires may accomplish a great deal. If personnel 
relations are satisfactory at the time, this will 
prevent management from being swamped with 
numerous criticisms. Of course the big problem 
is how to get employees to express what they 
really think and how to obtain a fair sample of 

employee opinion. 
C. R. McPherson, Professor of Management, 


Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Lou- 
isiana, who has done extensive research in psy- 
choanalysis and also in research questionnaires 
of all kinds, sends us a sample questionnaire 
from the ones he devised in the course of his 
management consulting. He has suggestions for 
using questionnaires to determine what the em- 
ployee thinks about the company. He says: 

In making the survey the questions asked 
should pertain to those things which are close to the 
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worker. These are company policies, supervision, 
supervisory attitudes, recreation facilities, sanitary 
facilities, service in plant cafeteria, time studies and 
standards, human relations, promotions, communi- 
cation, safety, company holidays, hours of work, 
and other conditions of work. 

In preparing the questions, the formulating 
committee might consist of a foreman and one or 
more representatives of the personnel division. The 
questions should be so constructed as to be brief, 
coherent, and easily understood; each question 
should deal with only one subject. The number of 
questions should be large enough to cover a wide 
area of problems. Space should be provided after 
each question to permit comments, discussion, or 
suggestions in addition to a multiple-choice answer. 

The employees should be informed about the 
survey by a form letter accompanying the question- 
naire stating the purpose and giving instructions as 
to the method of completing and returning the form. 
If possible, however, the employees should be pre- 
pared for the survey by a preliminary discussion of 
the plan at a general meeting or in some other 
manner. All answers should be confidential except 
for summaries and no signatures should be re- 
quired. Guarantees should be given that no em- 
ployee will find his position jeopardized by his 
answer. Research has borne out the fact that mail- 
ing the questionnaire to the employee’s home usu- 
ally results in more complete and more worthwhile 
answers than in any other method. 


INFORMATION PLEASE 
Here’s that survey man again! The results 
from our last inquiry were so successful from a 
standpoint of co-operativeness, sincerity, and 
straight-from-the-shoulder answers that we wish to 
come again. 
- What do you like about your job? —* in 


. What don’t you like about your job? ( — 
er Tor ee ee ree 


. How do you think your company manage- 
ment is, in general, compared to that of other 
companies? Above average .... About the 
same .... Below average ..... 

. Do you think the company selects the best 
qualified people for promotion? Most of the 
time .... Part of the time .... Almost 
never .... 


5. Do you get a just and fair answer from your 
superior or supervisor when you ask about 
wages? Always .... Usually .... Sometimes 

. Seldom .... Never ..... 

. In general does your job —— on a true 
picture of the work you do? Yes .... No.. 
Have not been given a copy we my job de- 
scription ..... 

. How often are you given work which you feel 
that you shouldn’t be asked to do? Usually 
Sometimes .... Almost never ... 

. How satisfied or dissatisfied are you with your 
job? Very satisfied .... Fairly well satisfied 

. Somewhat dissatisfied .... Very dissatis- 
ee 

. Are the people you work with friendly or un- 
friendly? Very friendly .... Somewhat friend- 
ly .... A little unfriendly .... Very un- 
friendly ..... 

. How much instruction do you get when you 
are given new work or new methods on the 
job? All I could wish for .... Almost as much 
as I'd like .... Not nearly as much as I'd like 

Practically none ..... 

. When you first came to work on your present 
job, how much instruction did you get about 
what your job would be and how it was done? 
Didn’t get any instruction ... 
struction but not enough .... 
instruction ... 
that time ..... 

. Do you feel that you have been placed in the 
kind of job where your skills or training are 
best used? Yes .... No... 

. Does your supervisor want to — your ideas 
about improving the work in your shop or of- 
fice? Usually .... Sometimes .... Almost 
never ..... 


. Got some in- 
Got complete 
. Didn’t need any instruction at 


. When you are given new work to do, does 
your supervisor tell you enough about it so 
that you know just how he wants it done? 
Usually .... Sometimes .... Almost never 

. Am never given new work ..... 

. When your supervisor gives you a new job to 
do, does he tell you how it fits in with the rest 
of the work of your unit? Usually .... Some- 
times .. .. Almost never .... Doesn’t have to 
be explained ..... 

. When you do a very good job does your su- 
pervisor praise you? Usually .... Sometimes 

Almost never ..... 
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The Motivation 
To Work 


By FREDERICK HERZBERG, Western Reserve 
University, BERNARD MAUSNER, University 
of Pittsburgh, and BARBARA SNYDERMAN, 
Research Ass’t for the book. Offers a new over-all 
theory of job motivation, job satisfaction, and atti- 
tudes—inspired by a direct study of over 200 man- 
agement persons. Explores and answers three major 
questions: 1) how to assess a person’s feelings over 
and above a mere rating scale; 2) what happens on 
the job that changes feelings toward it; 3) what are 
the effects of these changes. Breaks sharply with 
other writings that cover only a portion of industrial 
relations. 1959. 157 pages. $4.50 


The Social Psychology 
of Groups 


By JOHN W. THIBAUT, University of North 
Carolina, and HAROLD H. KELLEY, University 


of Minnesota. Achieves a new and unique coherence 


by starting with the simpler concepts which are im- 
mediately defined and illustrated. These principles 
are then used to examine many social phenomena and 
to relate them one to another, such as role, norm, 
power, group cohesiveness, and status—previously not 
attempted explicitly. 1959. 313 pages. $7.00 


Send now for your on-approval copies 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





17. Does your supervisor talk with you before 
changes are made which will affect you? Usu- 
ally .... Sometimes .... Almost never ..... 

. Do you read fully and attempt to comprehend 
the contents in each new edition or supple- 
ment of the company handbook? Always .... 
Usually Seldom .... 
Never ..... 


Sometimes 


. Does the company’s cafeteria facilities and food 
quality meet with your approval? Consistently 
good . Good most of the time .... Satis- 
factory .... Unsatisfactory ..... 

. Do the company’s cafeteria prices meet with 
your approval? Prices are reasonable 
Prices are excessive 

. Some companies have found that loyalty may 
be fostered by awarding individuals and de- 
partments badges, buttons, pennants, and shields 
for their accomplishments. What is your opin- 
ion of these awards? Fosters loyalty .... Ef- 
fective sometimes Seldom effective 
Never effective ..... 

. Are the following working conditions in your 
office or shop usually satisfactory or unsatisfac- 
tory? Lighting — Satisfactory .... Unsatisfac- 
tory ; Space — Satisfactory .... Unsatis- 
factory ....; Temperature — Satisfactory 

Unsatisfactory ; Noise — Satisfactory 
Unsatisfactory 

. Do you feel that enough safety measures have 

been taken to protect you on your job? Yes 
No What more should be done... . 


this company, what changes or what new 
things would you do in an effort to make this 
plant more productive and a better place in 
which to work? ... 
Comments (if any): 


Using the Information. The preliminary work 
of preparation and distribution is important but 
so is the return and what is done with it. If the 
attitude of the employees in a concern can be estab- 
lished concerning any one problem, the manage- 
ment may determine that certain conditions should 
be corrected. The results of each survey should be 
compared with the results of earlier surveys on 
comparable questions. The report of each ques- 
tionnaire may be summarized and made available 
to workers as well as to management. 





What is MANAGEMENT doing 
about the UNION white collar drive? 


Latest Findings of Industrial Relations News 





Leadership Panel Reveal: 





@ Of more than 200 companies represented on the panel, 
over 87% expect the union effort to organize 
white collar employees will meet with some success. 


@ And 13% have taken specific steps to forestall the drive. 


Some companies have instituted regular wage and sal- 
ary surveys to make certain white collar pay matches 
the competition as well as the pay scales for union 
members within their own companies—and schedule 
white collar salary reviews and pay raises just before 
bargaining time. 


Over 45% of the companies concerned about white 
collar organizing make special efforts to publicize their 
wage and salary policies. And, some 10% of the group 
run attitude surveys to put their finger on areas of 
employee dissatisfaction. 


These and other steps management is taking to meet 
the union drive are spelled out in 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS NEWS 


as just one feature of the authoritative weekly news- 
letter for the industrial relations/personnel profession. 


IRN keeps you up-to-date on events that 
happen in your field, wherever they happen, 
providing you with new insights and adapt- 
able ideas in four compact pages and just 
12 minutes reading time each week. 


To do this, IRN editors monitor over 800 
publications each month; keep in close con- 
tact with executives and authorities in gov- 
ernment, labor, education, psychology, medi- 
cine; and cover reports and conferences of 
government agencies, professional groups, 
universities, and foundations. 


And there’s much more beside IRN’s weekly 
news coverage: A monthly information ex- 
tra—the IRN Special Report—covers devel- 
opments in labor, analyses of new data, and 
fresh approaches to current industrial rela- 
tions/personnel topies. 


Recent reports dealt with such subjects as: Coming 
of Age of the Industrial Relations Department .. . 
Featherbedding ... Pre-Retirement Counselling. Though 
these are studies in depth, IRN Special Reports are 
also geared for fast reading and easy absorption. 


News... trends ...‘‘How to’’ approaches ... 
Panel Findings ... Special Reports . . . —these 
are all part of the week-to-week IRN service 
that gives you information you can turn into 
dollars-and-cents advantages for your company. 


The annual cost of this comprehensive coverage is only 
$36... which includes a 3-ring binder and twice- 
yearly index. If not satisfied, you can cancel within the 
first three months and receive a full refund of the sub- 
scription price. As a special bonus for subscribing now, 
you will receive a special 76-page study of things to 
come in the field through 1975 .. . ‘‘ The Coming Revolu- 
tion In Industrial Relations.’’ Send your order today. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS NEWS 
230 West 41st Street, Department 1C 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Firm __ 


Address 


City 


B® Send INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS NEWS for the next 52 weeks, and 


thereafter until cancelled. 
send me, free, a durable REFERENCE BINDER for my weekly copies. In 
addition, the annual subscription rate of $36 ($45 outside U.S. and Canada) 
includes personal copies of IRN reports. 


C2 payment enclosed 











——— __Zone State 





As a new subscriber, I understand that you will 


C2 bill me 
0D enter my subscription for 2 years at $66 


C2 bill my firm 
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Group Dynamics, PrincipLes AND APPLICATIONS. 
By Hubert Bonner. The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1959. 518 pages. $6.50. 

In this presentation on group dynamics the 
author has been extremely careful to differentiate 
between the facts of experimental study and fic- 
tion of unsupported theorizing. He is critical of 
the extremist who offers group dynamics as the 
panacea for all problems. He points out that 
while the group is frequently superior to indi- 
vidual performance, this is not absolute. 

The chapter on Human Relations in Indus- 
iry should be of particular interest to those in 
Industrial Relations. The importance of proper 
communications is emphasized. The effect of 
personality variables of individuals in working 
groups is already familiar to the industrially 
oriented. One experiment in group centered ad- 
ministration in a plant of 325 employees illus- 
trates what can be attained under one set of con- 
ditions. The author also says, “Recent experi- 
ments using democratic techniques have demon- 
strated that the workers’ incentives for increas- 
ing production are strengthened when the work- 
ers participate in setting up their own quotas.” 
Management tends to ignore the social reality of 
the system of the factory in the lives of its em- 
ployees, he charges. While money is important, 
the employee, he says, wants to be liked and re- 
spected by his fellow workers. The author com- 
ments critically, “It is not only anachronistic but 
also dangerous for industry to function auto- 
cratically in a democratic society. Only through 
management-worker co-operation in which the 
individual is treated with dignity and respect, 
and where his needs of recognition, autonomy, 
and a just appraisal of his work by the managers 
are concrete practices can modern industry get in 
tune with the basic values of democracy.” 

Considerable attention is devoted to leader- 
ship. Essentially a leader is defined as one who 


relates himself to others in such a way as to re- 
sult in integrated behavior among them. Charac- 
teristics which have generally been associated with 
leadership in studies of the past are claimed to 
be, in themselves, not responsible for leadership. 
According to Bonner, the concept of the leader 
as a “change agent” is universal in all democratic 
leadership training. 

The effectiveness of group dynamics in the 
field of education is certainly a controversial one. 
This becomes even more of a problem in a 
group-oriented situation where time is of the 
essence. However, the author maintains that 
regardless of its technical superiority or in- 
feriority it “humanizes education by making 
people the focus of its deliberations.” 

Dr. Bonner’s book can offer the neophyte in 
group dynamics a comprehensible and interest- 
ing introduction to the field. To the more ex- 
perienced a wealth of excerpts from various 
studies are available on group dynamics in prob- 
lem solving, community relations, political be- 
havior and psychotherapy, besides those already 
mentioned. 

E. W. Burroucus 
The Atlantic Refining Company 


ApministraTive Viratiry — The Conflict with 
Bureaucracy. By Marshall E. Dimock. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1959. 311 pages. $5.00. 


To the personnel director who is inclined to 
do some serious reading about matters of 
weighty concern to the highest management 
people, I cannot recommend this book too high- 
ly. I do not mean to imply that personnel di- 
rectors and other managers cannot help a great 
deal to improve the spirit and promote the ad- 
ministrative vitality of their organizations; they 
can, and the book suggests many ways in which 
they can. But the author’s idea throughout 
seems to me to be that the one individual at the 
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very top of the totem pole is largely responsible 
for the organization’s continuing drive and 
achievement, or for its slowing down to an ulti- 
mate standstill or decay. 

If “bureaucracy” connotes to you only a 
large, unwieldy and generally inefficient gov- 
ernment organization dedicated to self-perpetua- 
tion and red tape, disabuse yourself of that no- 
tion. Dimock speaks of bureaucracy as “inherent 
in large-scale organization,” in industry as well 
as government. And bureaucracy is by no means 
pictured as all bad or undesirable. 

“Some undertakings,” he says in his intro- 
duction, “never seem to develop energy at all 
because they lack some vital ingredient, such as 
incentive, or leadership, or the ability to discard 
a worn-out tradition. Others are full-sail for a 
while and soon slow down; indifference sets in, 
then inertia, and finally decay, and they give way 
before a hardier competitor. Why? What is the 
secret of vitality in administration? What en- 
sures growth and prevents decay? What are the 
advantages and the disadvantages of bureaucracy 
and of its opposite pole, enterprise? What would 
happen if the best in each were identified and 
deliberately combined?” 

The book has four parts. Part 1 is headed 
“Growth,” part 2 “Bureaucracy,” part 3 “Enter- 
prise,” and part 4 “The Best of Both Worlds.” 
A procedure called “administration by objec- 
tives” is endorsed time and again. The book was 
written mostly in Great Britain, where in 1958 
with a grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion Dimock studied bureaucracy and enterprise. 
One of the best chapters tells how Marks and 
Spencer, a chain of retail stores in England, 
maintains vitality. I enjoyed even more a section 
of 18 pages about the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company — “one of the few corpora- 
tions in the United States that early developed a 
philosophy and a kind of personality of its own, 
a fact that has had much to do with its ability to 
resist bureaucratic excesses and retain an enter- 
prising spirit.” 

“Many public utility and engineering con- 
cerns tend to neglect the human element in ad- 
ministration,” says Dimock, “but this difficulty 


has been avoided at A.T.&T. partly because in 
the early 1920's it was blessed with an outstand- 
ing personnel man whose policy was expressed 
in these terms: ‘Develop and encourage every 
policy, practice, custom and tradition that will 
affirmatively tend to make each one feel that he 
is a part of the business, and therefore ready and 
anxious to assume all the responsibilities, both 
individual and joint, as well as to enjoy the 
privileges and compensations that go with that 
relationship.’ This man anticipated the modern 
emphasis on administration by objectives, which 
is a condition precedent to effective decentraliza- 
tion.” 

I find I noted more passages to return to in 
this book than I can remember ever doing be- 
fore. Harrison TERRELL 


Human Rexations in ApMINISTRATION (Text 
and cases) by Robert Saltonstall, IMEDE, Insti- 
tute for Management Development, Lausanne, 
Switzerland, formerly associated with Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959. 728 
pages. $9.50 (two pounds, 12 ounces). 

This book is complete in every respect but 
one —it lacks a handle. Such a handle might 
have facilitated the book being carried back and 
forth on the commuter trains by busy, hard- 
pressed-for-time-to-read executives. Or such a 
handle might signalize its presence in the 8-foot- 
deep stack of things to read which have been put 
aside to read “when there is time.” 

Professor and Practitioner Saltonstall has 
produced a one-man management development 
program in human relations which will serve, 
no doubt, in many executive development 
courses. But more importantly it should be read 
by thousands of top executives who have never 
attended such a course and who would ordi- 
narily never read a book of this size. 

It should be read like an Emerson essay — 
one small unit at a time —with a good deal of 
laying the book down and thoughtful reflection. 
While it may be taken like a six-course dinner 
in orderly succession, it can well be read smor- 
gasbord style as befits the time, interest and 
mood. 
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Here is the range of choice for the historical 
or student-minded, or the man with a problem 
who may wish to get a little refresher and per- 
spective: 

Background and Perspective 

Organization Framework for Effective 

Human Relations 
Developing the Urge to Produce 
Understanding Human Problems and 
Behavior at Work 
Development of Professional Leadership 


The book makes a lot of sense. Conversa- 
tional in tone and persuasive through logic and 
obvious practical experience, it could make a 
lot of dents on the most hard-boiled and unre- 
constructed top executive who already knows all 
the answers and has known them since age 30. 

It is good medicine at a time when we are 
experiencing through the steel strike the mani- 
festation of the “hardening of attitudes” on the 
part of both management and labor. Irrespective 
of whose fault it may be that the labor relations 
situation throughout the country generally is in 
a very unsatisfactory condition, top executives 
are going to have to accept and carry the re- 
sponsibility for its improvement. Salstonstall 
opens many doors to better perspective, intelli- 
gent understanding, and constructive approach 
to such improvement. Of particular interest in 
this connection is the chapter on “the Third Di- 
mension—Union-Management Cooperation.” 

The gist of the book’s message is given on 
page 82 in two sentences: “The sensitive ad- 
ministrator, who views his organization as a 
group of people who want to make a life and not 
just a living out of their work for the company, 
will so coordinate their efforts that they may ful- 
fill their personal goals as they contribute their 
skills and ideas to accomplish the goals of their 
organization. The sense of pride, loyalty, se- 
curity and hope for the future that result from 
such careful attention to the human organiza- 
tion can make the difference between competi- 
tive success and mediocre performance.” 

Several evenings with Saltonstall would be a 
very good investment. 


H. H. Carey 


Tue Art or Workinc Witn Proprte. By Edward 
Hodnett. Harper and Bros. N. Y. 1959. pp. 177. 
$3.95. 

Edward Hodnett, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, Dow Corning Company, uses all his pub- 
lic relations skill—and he has plenty, — in sell- 
ing the idea that working with people is an art 
which can be studied and practiced and finally 
mastered. 

He is skillful with words — he was once a 
Professor of English at Ohio University. He 
uses images — “trying to communicate without 
a design is as futile as spitting from the Empire 
State Building.” Another example is the sen- 
tence used as a sub-head to his chapter on Em- 
ployees, “Something To Tell the Old Woman.” 

In his first chapter he gives an outline of a 
previous book “The Art of Problem Solving.” 
He says he describes there a process which made 
problem-solving by an individual a creative act 
but that he had purposely omitted other people. 

The present book does not tell how to ma- 
nipulate people or how to get along with them 


but how to become a professional in getting 
others to help in solving problems. His definition 
of a professional is one who knows how to do 
something and why that is the way to do it. 


Some chapter titles are “How to Understand 
a Problem,” “How to Understand People,” 
“Strategy,” “Tactics,” “Negotiation” and “De- 
cision-Making.” In many places he cautions 
against rigidity — the fixed mind. 

Each of the seventeen chapters concludes 
with a summary of salient points made there. 
Anyone who reads this book and studies these 
instructions, then practices them faithfully 
should find himself growing in ability to work 
more smoothly with those above him as well as 
his subordinates. 


Doris D. Hay 





“Give a cat shelter, plenty of food and a 
feeling of security and she will stop catch- 
ing mice. People are like that.”—Barry 


Sullivan. 








Personnel Research 


CompaRIsON OF Two SryLes oF LEADERSHIP IN 
SMALL Group Discussion. By Richard H. Page 
and Elliott McGinnies, University of Maryland. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 43, No. 4, 
August, 1959, 240-245. 

A great deal of research has been done in 
this field and the bibliography of this article re- 
fers to 27 such studies. In general the research 
findings seem to favor the democratic or group- 
centered approach over a more authoritarian ap- 
proach. However, there is also some evidence 
that a more directive or formal leadership is su- 
perior in certain situations. Some of the studies 
seem to indicate that a distinction should be 
drawn between efficiency of group performance 
and the satisfaction of members with the group. 
These two results of group discussion are not 
always related. 

The present study deals with women in 
small discussion groups, ranging in size from 
six to sixteen members, who were talking about 
mental health problems. The 65 women were 
from upper-level groups both educationally and 
economically and were judged to be fairly typi- 
cal of adults who are active in educational pro- 
grams. In each of the six groups the 25-minute 
discussions followed the viewing of a film “The 
Feeling of Hostility.” The same man served as 
discussion leader for all of the groups. In three 
of them he took a “directive” role, posed as an 
expert in explaining and interpreting the film, 
and in answering questions from the floor. In 
the other three he tried to be “nondirective,” 
refrained from interpreting the film, reflected 
comments back to the group, and did not give 
his own viewpoint. 

At the end of the discussion the subjects 
rated the leader on a scale of 20 adjective pairs, 
one of which was more favorable or complimen- 
tary to the leader than the other. They also an- 
swered questions about the value of the discus- 
sion. All of the groups with the directive ap- 
proach rated the leader more favorably than the 
nondirective groups. A tape recording of the 
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discussion made it possible to divide the mem- 
bers of the group into high and low partici- 
pators. The low participators were distinctly 
more favorable to directive than to nondirective 
leadership. The high participators did not show 
such a marked difference in reaction, but they 
also tended to prefer the directive leadership. 

Judgments about the value of the discus- 
sion sessions were uniformly favorable in all six 
groups and did not seem to be related to the 
type of leadership. 


PERSONALITY OF THE RouTE SALESMAN IN A BAsIc 
Foop Inpustry. By David A. Rodgers, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 43, No. 4, August, 1959, 235- 
239. 

This paper discusses an intensive personality 
study of a sample of route salesmen working for 
a wholesale food company. Comparisons were 
made between the personalities of the salesmen 
as seen by themselves, by their immediate su- 
pervisors, and by a psychologist, and also be- 
tween their personalities and their success as 
salesmen. This approach differs from many 
which have been made of different instruments 
to be used in the selection of successful salesmen. 

The subjects were 12 salesmen selected to 
represent a cross section of employees in a typical 
selling unit. They were engaged in the highly 
competitive job of selling a large line of related 
products to retailers on regular routes. The work 
required the salesman to make decisions on his 
own and to adjust to many different situations. 
The extensive battery of tests used included the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, Rorschach, T.A.T., sentence 
completion items constructed for this study, and 
a structured interview which covered personal 
history and attitudes. 

The factor loadings in general were high 
and positive, indicating that the men made up 
a homogeneous group with similar personalities. 
However, the good salesmen as seen by their 
bosses were quite different from the poor sales- 
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men. There were too few men in the study to 
give clear-cut relationsihps between job ratings 
and the test variables. 

The salesmen were found to have markedly 
rigid personality structures when Fisher’s Index 
of Rigidity scores were computed from the Ror- 
schach protocols. In general the tests seemed to 
reveal what the author calls personality impov- 
erishment. He feels, however, that this may be 
beneficial or even essential in a job of this kind. 
Three personality characteristics of salesmen and 
how these adapt them for their job are dis- 
cussed. The characteristics are as follows: 

“1. Dependence on other people’s opinions 
and absence of own opinions.” 

“2. Interest in the tangible and lack of in- 
terest in intangible values.” 

“3. Superficiality of relationships and basic 
distrust of people.” 

The tests indicated that the successful sales- 
men were more dominant, vigorous, controlled, 
and self-satisfied than the less successful men. 
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BACKGROUND AND ORGANIZATIONAL Factors IN 
ABSENTEEISM. By Howard Baumgartel, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, and Ronald Sobol, Menorah 
Medical Center. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 12, 
No. 3, Autumn, 1959, 431-443 

Data on absenteeism were available for 
12,500 white collar and blue collar employees of 
a major airline for a calendar year. The authors 
felt this was a good opportunity to (1) test the 
hypothesis that the larger the size of the unit or 
plant the higher the rate of absences, and (2) to 
determine whether there was a pattern in the 
relationship between absenteeism and variables 
such as sex, age, seniority and job classification. 


The 11 airline locations were divided into 
four categories according to size, and the mean 
number of days absent per employee was com- 
puted for each of the size groups. A significant 
positive relation was found between absenteeism 
and location size, with a mean of 5.9 for the 
smallest locations and 9.4 for the largest. This 
supports to a certain extent the notion that 
larger organizational units lead to lower levels 
of personal involvement and satisfaction. 


In analyzing the data further it was decided 
to separate the data for men and women and 
for white collar and blue collar workers, because 
previous research had indicated that the patterns 
might be different in these sub-groups. Tables 
are presented to show the relationships between 
seniority, wages, age and mean days absent for 
these four employee groups. Among “white 
collar” men and women and among “blue col- 
lar” women, older, longer service, and higher 
paid employees were found to be more often 
absent. Partial correlations indicated that length 
of service had the greatest influence in relation 
to absenteeism. Among “blue collar” men, on 
the other hand, longer length of service and 
higher job status are related to lower absence 
rates. These conflicting results indicate the dan- 
gers in making broad generalizations about the 
factors associated with absenteeism. 

Marked variability in absence rates was 
noted in comparing types of jobs. Background 
factors do not seem to offer an explanation and 
point to the need for more investigation. 





Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorethy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue 10TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PERSONNEL WOMEN 
will be held at the Statler-Hilton Hotel in New 
York City April 27-30, 1960. Eva Robbins, a 
staff member of the New York State Board of 
Mediation, has been appointed Conference 
Chairman and Anne Cronin of the Bing-Cronin 
Personnel Service, conference vice-chairman. 

Other appointments include: Parnel Brey, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co., treas- 
urer; Dorothea Pfeiffer, Mutual of New York, 
hospitality chairman; Helen B. Taylor, Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society, arrangements chair- 
man; Juliette D. Mannheim, Chase Manhattan 
Bank, chairman of registrations, and Hulda G. 
Lawrence, a personnel consultant, publicity 
chairman. 





Bay Area PersonNeEL Women (San Fran- 
cisco), have elected new officers for the fiscal 
year July 1, 1959, through June 30, 1960. The 
new president is Susan M. Heymann, personnel 
assistant, The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. Vice president is Margaret M. Lucas, 
senior personnel technician, Bechtel Corpora- 
tion. Eleanor F. Hitchings, training supervisor, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, is the new 
secretary. Erla D. MacMillan, senior interviewer, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, is the 
treasurer. Joyce Bickel, past president of BAPW, 
has been appointed member of the Interna- 
tional Association of Personnel Women’s Con- 
stitution and By-Laws Committee. 





Tue Foremen’s Crus or York, PENNsYL- 
vaniA, has completed its 31st year of work. An 
illuminating report on the club appeared in the 
York Foreman, summer issue, under the head- 
ing, “Features and Facts.” The year began, ac- 
cording to the report, with a memorable annual 
Mason-Dixon Conference at Elicker’s Grove. 


Planned and executed by a strong committee 
chaired by John C. Hampton, Jr., the program 
featured outdoor recreation, a barbecued chicken 
dinner and an address by James A. Knier, vice 
president of Lionel D. Edie and Company. 
321 men attended the conference. 

The total membership of the Club as of 
July 1, 1959, was 1262, representing 150 com- 
panies. The record of at least one new member 
joining the Club monthly remains intact. A sta- 
tistical breakdown of the membership reveals 
that 40° are foremen; 18° are superintendents 
or works managers; 9% are executives; 9°/ are 
engineers; 1°% are in sales; 8% are office super- 
visors; 2°%% are personnel workers; 7°% are re- 
tired, and the rest defy classification. 

Featured during the year’s program were 
the annual oyster feed; the annual ladies’ night 
and Christmas party; the old timers’ night, and 
the safety conference and exposition. The fol- 
lowing appeared as main speakers during the 
past year: William H. Alexander, minister, First 
Christ Church, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; For- 
rest H. Kirkpatrick, assistant to the president, 
Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, West 
Virginia; Russell E. Long, Hardinge Company, 
Inc. York, Pennsylvania; Jim Low, staff 
speaker for the National Association of Manu- 
facturers; J. Rogers Deas, American Can Com- 
pany of New York City; Harry A. Stuhldreher, 
United States Steel Corporation; Earl D. War- 
ner, Warner’s of York County, Pennsylvania; 
and Dennis J. Comey, S.J., of Philadelphia. 

The educational committee conducted a six- 
session course on “Work Simplification.” 305 
supervisors enrolled. The Silver Bay Club, an 
active group of personnel and production men, 
were led by Christian V. Wagman of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company. Interested 
in the human factors in industrial relations, their 
nine monthly meetings were built around the 
following topics: Trends in negotiations, bene- 
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fits, union demands; services and problems of a 
hospital as it aims to serve industry; use of psy- 
chological testing in personnel selection; is York 
leading or following in social work? workmen’s 
compensation from the claims standpoint; the 
basic philosophy behind the proposed technical 
high school; how a union representative looks at 
personnel managers; and personnel reports on 
prospective employees. Men from this group at- 
tended the annual “Human Relations in Indus- 
try” conference at Silver Bay on Lake George, 
New York. This conference is the oldest of its 
kind in the country, having been held for 41 con- 
secutive summers. 

The club also has its own thirty-piece or- 
chestra, which plays at the monthly meetings. 
This musical combination is unique in the an- 
nals of industrial management clubs. Sponsored 
by the York YMCA, the club does not follow 
the usual pattern of personnel associations, but 
as its name implies is primarily for foremen. 
Obviously its work and program is personnel 
work: basic, vigorous, varied, and helpful. 





Tue San Francisco Bay Arta CHAPTER OF 
THE Pusiic PerrsonneL Association heard 
Dwight Waldo, newly appointed director of the 
Bureau of Public Administration, on the Berke- 
ley Campus of the University of California, 
speak on “The New Look in University Bureaus 
of Governmental Research” at the September 
meeting. 

In order to tailor activities of the Association 
to the real needs and interests of the member- 
ship, a questionnaire has been circulated among 
the members. Comprehensive questions included 
the following: in which of these fields do you 
work? in which are you interested? which of 
these subjects are of interest to you? (some thirty 
choices are listed); should the chapter sponsor 
evening meetings with speakers, discussion, or 
recreation, workshops, etc? how often should we 
hold regular meetings? circle the nights which 
you would prefer for the regular meetings and 
cross out the nights on which you would not 
attend; what is a reasonable amount to spend 
for dinner? would you attend more meetings if 
some were held in San Francisco? would you 


attend more meetings if they did not all involve 
dinner? how many years have you been in pub- 
lic personnel work? for which agency do you 
work ? 

It seems to me that if answers in any sig- 
nificant number can really be obtained to these 
questions it should strengthen the group im- 
measurably. Even if many members failed to 
return the questionnaire, the very fact that they 
had been consulted as to their preferences and 
opinions, and given a chance to express them, 
should put the group on very solid ground. 

Incidentally, in connection with the Fall 
PPA conference, the host committee came up 
with an innovation which shoud make confer- 
ence memories pleasant for everyone. Members 
were invited to volunteer to provide escort serv- 
ice for small groups of delegates, taking them to 
dinner (dutch treat) in an unusual restaurant 
followed by a visit to a coffee house or a special 
bar, jazz spot or night club, or even a walking 
tour of an interesting section of the city. The 
idea was to provide an opportunity for the visi- 
tors to get acquainted with at least one of the 
“hospitable Bay Area Chapter members” (on a 
limited budget) and to have at least a taste of 
Bay Area’s “finest atmosphere.” 





Tue New NewspapPer PErsonneL RELATIONS 
Association president is William Forrester, per- 
sonnel director of the Pittsburgh Press. He was 
elected at the annual business meeting which 
followed the New York conference in June. 
Vice president is Fred M. Hopkins, employee 
services manager of the Detroit News. Elected to 
the secretary-treasurer’s post was Dan Ruthen- 
berg, personnel director of the Cleveland Press. 

The 1959-60 Newspaper Personnel Relations 
Association handbook explains that since the 
organization of the group in 1949 the member- 
ship has grown from 40 to more than 250. About 
165 separate companies are represented. Some 
of these newspapers have personnel departments, 
others don’t. Those papers not having formal 
departments are represented by members of man- 
agement who have decision making status and 
who are personnel minded. NPRA welcomes 
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newspaper personnel and labor relations people 
as well as newspaper executives whose com- 
panies do not have personnel departments. The 
membership roster shows that many of the most 
active members do not have personnel titles. 

Besides the annual conference which serves 
the membership with a combination of speak- 
ers, workshops, bull session and exhibits, mem- 
bers also have the benefit of a carefully edited 
Newsletter, published six times a year. The 
Newsletter is designed to outline developments 
and new procedures of personnel management 
both within and outside the industry. It sum- 
marizes timely surveys and research and reports 
the activities of member papers, and also reviews 
association activities. 





Tue “Growinc up” Process 1s IMPORTANT IN 
A Company, too, according to John L. Daven- 
port, executive vice president of Chas. Pfizer and 
Company. Speaking before the California Per- 
sonnel Management Association, he outlined his 
company’s policy and experiences in searching 
for ways to strengthen employee morale and to 
recognize worker effort and status. Davenport 
defined this relationship between the employer 
and the employee as a kind of responsiveness 
that seems to be acquired with management ex- 
perience. Some call it morale; some call it the 
feeling of belonging. But actually it seems to be 
nothing more than a genuine recognition of the 
individual. 

Davenport stressed the importance of know- 
ing workers by name—a practice that can be 
used very effectively even in large installations. 
At least the foremen and supervisors can prac- 
tice this policy, and it need not be callous or 
commercial. Davenport emphasized that the 


business of knowing workers and being ac- 
quainted with them and their personal interests 
is a fundamental basis for building company 
morale. 

Davenport believes that the future business 
of this country is going to be slowly but surely 
placed in the hands of the personnel depart- 
ments ... not the technicians, but the mature 
company executives who understand personnel 
principles and practices and how to put them ‘to 
work. This “growing up” trend among com- 
panies is the sign of achieved goals in morale 
and worker status, Davenport concluded. 





One day seminars on special management 
subjects have taken the place of the semi-annual 
and three-day conferences formerly held by the 
CaLirorNIA PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AssocIA- 
TION and the WesTERN MANAGEMENT AssociA- 
TION. 

The Secretary-Manager, Everett Van Every, 
whose office is in the Farm Credit Building in 
Berkeley, sent us some notices of recent meet- 
ings. Topics included were “The Right to Man- 
age,” “Managing the Company Benefits Pro- 
gram,” “The Company Medical and Health 
Program Today,” “Worker Morale and Motiva- 
tion” and “Wage and Salary Administration.” 

The meetings are intended for all levels of 
management and the suggestion is made that 
teams of line and staff men attend. It has been 
found that group attendance of key men has 
been a valuable addition to the company train- 
ing program. 

The leaders come from industry and univer- 
sities with government experts explaining gov- 
ernment programs. Some of the seminars are 
open to companies that are not members of the 
Associations. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





How to Increase Propuctiviry THRoucH 
SounpD PersoNNEL MANAGEMENT was the theme 
of the American Management Association’s Fall 
Personnel Conference, Sept. 21-23, in New York. 
Rear Admiral Fred J. Bell, USN, senior vice 
president, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., New 


York, opened the conference with a discussion 
of the over-all problem of productivity. How 
management can meet this problem was explored 
by James W. Oram, vice president, personnel, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadelphia. A 
luncheon address on the social and economic 
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problems of increased productivity was given 
by H. B. Style, president, John Inglis Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. In a session entitled “No One 
Way” four executives described their companies’ 
methods of developing managers. 

A course in personnel management was 
inaugurated by the Association in New York on 
October 26th. The two-week program was de- 
signed to broaden the scope of executives now in 
specific personnel functions and to serve as a 
refresher for managers with over-all personnel 
responsibilities. Course sessions stressed the role 
of the personnel executive as a member of man- 
agement. 





Tue 1960 ENGINEERING AND MANAGEMENT 
Course for the professional development of man- 
agers and engineers will be held from January 25 
to February 4 at the University of California, 
Los Angeles. The 10-day program will offer a 
choice of 22 subjects to fit the needs of both 
executives of large industries or of middle-level 
personnel from smaller companies. Emphasis 
will be on the principles and techniques which 
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form a systematic approach to management, and 
on the quantitative methods which supply the 
facts for such an approach. 

Three new classes will be presented during 
the sixth annual course, in reliability for modern 
industry, integrated management control, and 
accounting for engineers and managers. Other 
subjects will include data processing, human 
relations, labor law, creative thinking, leadership 
principles, material movement, industrial opera- 
tions research, and quality control. Optional 
voice and public speaking laboratories will also 
be offered. 

The University Extension program is spon- 
sored by the UCLA College of Engineering and 
the Graduate School of Business Administration. 
Requirements for participation are a flexible 
mind and interest in higher job responsibilities, 
rather than a formal educational background. 
Information on registration and living accomo- 
dations may be obtained from Reno R. Cole, 
College of Engineering, University of California, 
Los Angeles 24. 





TRAINING IN Business, INpustry, AND Gov- 
ERNMENT, was the subject of the 17th annual 
conference sponsored by Purdue University and 
affliated chapters of the American Society of 
Training Directors. The conference was held at 
Purdue, Lafayette, Indiana, October 1 and 2. 
James Richard, president, Red Jacket Company, 
Inc., Davenport, Iowa, spoke on “The Organiza- 
tion—What Makes It Healthy?” A reactor 
group was selected to comment on the speech. 
Richard W. Wallen, director, Managerial Train- 
ing Division, Personnel Research and Develop- 
ment Corporation, Cleveland, took “A New 
Look at Principles of Learning.” A panel later 
worked on “Writing a Prescription for a Healthy 
Organization.” 

Separate discussion sessions were conducted 
on “Fitting the Training Function Into the 
Management Structure;” “The Role of Training 
in Staffing an Organization;” “Budgeting for 
Training;” and “How Training Functions in 
Organization Planning.” 
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People in Personnel 





Scu.y-Jongs anD Company, leading design- 
ers and manufacturers of standard and special 
precision holding tools, Chicago, Illinois, an- 
nounce the recent appointment of Walt Korek, 
as personnel manager. Prior to joining Scully- 
Jones and Company, Korek completed his course 
requirements for his master’s degree in Business 
Administration, majoring in production and 
personnel management, at Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. His business expe- 
rience includes personnel-training at Bendix- 
Missiles, Mishawaka, Indiana, and personnel 
work for the United States Navy. Currently he 
is engaged in a research project on “Super- 
visory Acceptance of Performance Appraisal.” 





InLAND ConTAINER Corporation of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, has announced the appointment 
of Robert ]. Irvin as manager of personnel de- 
velopment. E. W. Rowles, Inland’s vice president 
of personnel, in making this announcement, 
stated that Irvin’s responsibilities will include 
management development, wage and salary ad- 
ministration, supervisory selection and training, 
and other related personnel activities. 

Irvin is a native of North Platte, Nebraska, 
and a graduate of the University of Nebraska. 
Before joining the Inland organization, he had 
many years of experience as a personnel execu- 
tive. He is a member of the American Society 
for Personnel Administration, the American So- 
ciety of Training Directors, and the American 
Management Association, and is a Director of 
the Michiana Training Association. 





The appointment of Paul F. Shaw as direc- 
tor of the ComMERcE AND INpustry Associa- 
Tion’s (of New York) industrial relations de- 
partment has been announced by executive vice 
president Miley. Shaw succeeds Horace E. Shel- 
don, who left after seven years with the Asso- 
ciation to assume an important national post 
with the Ford Motor Company in Dearborn, 
Michigan. 

A native of Ohio, where he attended West- 


ern Reserve University, Shaw comes to the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New York 
with a background of more than fifteen years’ 
intensive experience in industrial relations, per- 
sonnel administration and labor cost analysis. As 
industrial relations specialist for the National 
Association of Manufacturers in the New York 
Regional Office, he not only handled related as- 
sociation activities within the region but also 
conducted industrial relations clinics in cities in 
22 states across the country. His earlier back- 
ground included association with Republic Avia- 
tion Corporation, the American Safety Razor 
Corporation and the Cleveland Graphite Bronze 
Company, where he specialized in contract ne- 
gotiations, arbitration and grievance handling 
on a multi-plant, multi-union basis, and indus- 
trial relations management at plant level. 





]. Price Reed has been appointed director of 
personnel for Per Mmx Company, according to 
an announcement by Theodore R. Gamble, 
president. Reed fills a newly-created position 
with the company and will be responsible for all 
aspects of company personnel programs. Before 
becoming director of personnel, he was executive 
assistant to the president. 

Reed will coordinate employee relations ac- 
tivities in the company’s general offices in St. 
Louis, division and district sales offices and man- 
ufacturing plant offices. In his department will 
be Q. J. Papineau, responsible for management 
development; T. S. Patrick, salary administra- 
tion; and Mrs. Thelma Haven, women person- 
nel. 

Having joined Pet Milk Company in 1936 
as assistant credit manager, Reed later served as 
administrative assistant to the director of train- 
ing, and administrative assistant to the executive 
staff. He was with the credit department of 
Brown Shoe Company from 1934 to 1936. Reed 
attended Roosevelt High School, St. Louis; 
Westminster College in Fulton, Missouri, and 
received his B.S. in business administration from 
Washington University, St. Louis, in 1934. 
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Prrney-Bowes, Inc. (Stamford, Connecti- 
cut), has named John H. Miller, employment 
manager, to be manager of training and testing, 
in charge of an expanded personnel development 
program. At the same time, Walter ]. Hatcher 
has joined the company as employment man- 
ager. 

The appointments were announced by Jo- 
seph J. Morrow, vice president for personnel 
relations of the postage meter and business ma- 
chines firm. Miller, as manager of testing and 
training will devote his full time to the expanded 
employee development program. He joined 
Pitney-Bowes’ personnel department in 1941 and, 
after Air Force service in World War II, re- 
turned to be supervisor of compensation. He 
was appointed employment manager in 1952. 

Hatcher, a resident of Brookfield, Connecti- 
cut, was previously personnel manager of Data- 
Control Systems, Inc., Danbury, Connecticut, 
and before that was director of industrial and 
public relations for Doman Helicopters, Inc., 
also of Danbury. He is a member of the Con- 
necticut Personnel Association. Miller has been 
active over the years in Stamford educational 
and welfare services and is a member of the per- 
sonnel committee of the United Fund and the 
boards of the Psychiatric Clinic for Children and 
the Family and Children’s Services. 

A former Community Chest and Red Cross 
worker in Danbury, Hatcher has been in Scout- 
ing most of his life and is skipper of Sea Scout 
“Ship” 101 in Brookfield. 





Raymond A. Hibler has joined the industrial 
relations department of ComMMONWEALTH SERv- 
ices, Inc., New York. He will work as a con- 
sultant on organization planning, wage and sal- 
ary administration and labor relations, according 
to W. B. Tippy, president of the management 
and engineering consulting firm. Hibler was 
supervisor of organization development, salary 
administration and employment for Iowa Power 
and Light Company from 1950 to 1958. During 
the past year he has been assistant to the per- 
sonnel manager of Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corporation. He is a member of the Iowa En- 
gineering Society and a graduate of Iowa State 


University, holding a Bachelor of Science De- 
gree in industrial economics with minors in gen- 
eral and electrical engineering. 





Robert W. Hawkes has begun a long-term 
study of executive environment as it relates to 
executive health and organizational processes. 
The project is in collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of Occupational Health at the University 
of Pittsburgh. Hawkes also is completing anal- 
ysis of data previously collected on the role of 
the psychiatric administrator. 

The McKinsey Foundation for Management 
Research has made a grant to the Center for re- 
search into methods of relating social science and 
professional management. A pilot project is un- 
der way, focusing on the sociology and social- 
psychology of occupations and personnel man- 
agement. 


Robert W. Avery joined the staff as senior 
research associate in September, with additional 
appointment as assistant professor in the depart- 
ment of sociology. For the last two years Avery 


has been engaged in research at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology on industrial research 
organization. He received the Ph.D. from Har- 
vard in June 1959. 





Earl D. McConnell, Benvix Propucts Divi- 
ston-Misstts, Mishawaka, Indiana, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of Dugald Black, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Industrial Relations for the Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation. John T. McGuckin succeeds 
Mr. McConnell as Personnel Administrator of 
the Bendix missile plant, which is prime contrac- 
tor for the Talos missile. 

Mr. McConnell joined Bendix Missiles in 1953 
after serving as Director of Industrial Relations 
at the Gruen Watch Company in Cincinnati. 
He is presently President of the American So- 
ciety for Personnel Administration and a mem- 
ber of the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation as well as other management groups. 

John T. McGuckin, formerly assistant to 
Mr. McConnell, came to Bendix in 1954 from 
Associated Transport, Inc.. New York City, 
where he was Supervisor in Personnel and 
Training. He is a member of the A.S.T.D. 
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Glancing at the New Publications 





Practica, Guipe-Posts For INCREASING CREA- 
TIVITY OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS is the subject 
matter of How To Increase Your Creative Out- 
put. The booklet is specifically designed to help 
companies raise the level of creativity of their 
technical personnel, and is written for the indi- 
vidual technical man. 

All phases of creativity are included within 
the study. It discusses stages in the creative 
process, the problem approach, and a general 
preparation for creative work. A special feature 
in the booklet is a 2-page flow chart explaining 
the 12 essential steps in the creative process. How 
to prepare for creative work, suggestions for 
stimulating creative effort, and a creativity 
checklist are also provided. 

How To Increase Your Creative Output 
was prepared by Deutsch and Shea, Inc., tech- 
nical manpower consultants. It is one of a series 
of publications on creativity; others include, 
Creativity: A Comprehensive Bibliography, and 
Company Climate and Creativity. Single copies 
of the 22-page booklet are available at $1.50 each, 
from Industrial Relations News, Book Depart- 
ment, 230 West 41st St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Many ConsiperaTions Prompt AMERICAN 
Companies TO GRANT Maternity Leaves to their 
employees, and among those firms which follow 
the practice the procedures vary widely, The Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board reports in a 
recent survey. In preparing the report the Con- 
ference Board noted that women comprise one 
third of today’s labor force, and that of these, 
nearly 4 million are working wives in the prin- 
cipal childbearing age group of twenty to thirty- 
four. Since 1940, childbearing among women 
between these ages has risen sharply. Neverthe- 
less, employment of women in this age category 
continues to rise. 

To determine what measures companies are 
taking to preserve the employee relationship 
when the “stork” plans a visit, the NICB ana- 
lyzed the maternity leave programs of 112 com- 
panies. The study found that all but one of the 


cooperating companies grant a maternity leave, 
without pay, in excess of the eight weeks re- 
quired by the six states with laws stipulating 
minimum maternity leave periods. Over a third 
of the companies studied grant a minimum leave 
of six months, while more than a fourth give a 
year’s leave. Three companies permit up to two 
years’ absence. 

Three-fourths of the maternity plans in- 
cluded in the study provide for some degree of 
seniority protection. Of these, two out of three 
permit seniority to accumulate during the leave 
period. In the remaining firms, the woman re- 
tains whatever seniority she has accrued up to 
the time of leave taking. About a fourth of the 
cooperating companies guarantee that the 
woman can return to the same or a similar job 
at the end of her maternity leave. In some com- 
panies she returns at her former rate of pay; in 
others she receives the current rate for the job. 
The employee who served as replacement for the 
returning woman is either transferred, demoted, 
or dismissed to make room for her, consistent 
with any seniority ruling that might apply. 

There are a variety of considerations behind 
the practice of granting maternity leaves, the 
NICB found. Many firms indicated that they 
place a premium on women who maintain a 
satisfactory employment record over a period of 
years. Extension of a maternity leave to such 
women is tacit recognition of their loyalty and 
is in the company’s interest. In addition, good 
public relations, employee morale, labor market 
shortages, employment and training costs are 
considerations that may influence a company to 
grant maternity leaves of absence. Further in- 
formation on the study may be obtained from 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 460 
Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





An ArtIcLe IN THE Aucust 8TH issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
is of vital interest to personnel executives in 
particular, and all executives in general. Telling 
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a junior executive to “slow down or you'll have 
a heart attack” may be adding just one more 
reason for him to remain tense and anxious, the 
article warns. He is already suffering from an 
emotional—and perhaps psychomatic—disorder 
which “is itself a stress, and a disgrace in our 
society’s thinking,” according to Dr. Richard E. 
Gordon, psychiatrist, and author of the article. 

Warning the executive of serious emotional 
illness, heart attacks or early death—all of which 
he has already seen in his friends and relatives— 
merely adds a new worry. The new worry causes 
further tension and produces new symptoms. 
Then the new symptoms add to the fears and a 
vicious cycle is under way. 

The only way to help such persons is by 
clear explanation of how their symptoms and 
disorders came about and by practical sugges- 
tions about ways they can change their lives to 
meet the problems, Dr. Gordon says. It might 
even be possible to help these persons through or- 
ganized classes—especially in rapidly growing 
suburban areas where the rate of emotional and 
psychosomatic disorders is highest. 

He based his suggestion on findings of a 
study comparing the rates of psychosomatic ail- 
ments in such sections with those of more stable 
communities. The suburb had a much higher 
number of cases of ulcers, heart disease, and high 
blood pressure, probably because many of the 
residents are “upwardly mobile.” They are striv- 
ing to rise socially and economically “out of the 
working class into sub-executive and white-collar 
jobs and lesser managerial positions,” Dr. Gor- 
don stated. 

But they face a serious problem in their rise 
toward greater executive responsibility because 
they were not “born to the class” as were many 
of the men who are top executives. The upward- 
ly mobile person has to learn everything the 
hard way. In addition, he has usually been 
sensitized by the stresses of his early life, which 
makes him more susceptible to psychosomatic 
ailments. 

Psychosomatic illness and emotional dis- 
order will disappear in the upwardly mobile per- 
son only when he feels he is secure and is able 


to relax. However, before that time comes, 
he may have undergone irreversible physical 
changes. To prevent this, he must learn to cope 
with his problems as he goes along. It is the 
physician’s responsibility to teach him this, Dr. 
Gordon concluded. The executive development 
sections of personnel departments may well de- 
cide to sponsor and schedule such teaching. 





Hicu Costs, New Wace Demanps, Compt- 
TITION From Asroap, AND Risinc Taxes are the 
four prime worries of business men today, ac- 
cording to a statement in the Industrial Psy- 
chology, Inc. Newsletter for August. A two-page 
symposium on the subject follows the statement. 
The analysis and discussion consists of quota- 
tions and comments gathered from various pub- 
lications. Under the heading “personnel econo- 
my, August 1959” the article lists the following 
implications for the personnel department: 1) 
get ready for the fall-winter upswing . . . 2) do 
not relax in recruiting and screening applicants 
this summer—set up a backlog of qualified ap- 
plicants . . . 3) the probability is good you will 
be needing workers this fall, and finding them 
then is going to be tougher than in a long time 
... 4) take another look, during summer vaca- 
tions, at your present work force, and weed out 
the inefficient. 

As Changing Times remarks: “Reports on 
business conditions are perplexing. As we get 
it, business is so good again that jobs are plenti- 
ful, for everybody except the unemployed. Those 
economic terms aren’t so hard to understand. A 
readjustment is when your neighbor loses his 
job. A recession is when you lose your job. A 
depression is when your wife loses her job.” 

The two inside pages of the four-page publi- 
cation contain brief items from other sources 
under the title, “Personnel Literature—What’s 
New?” Industrial Psychology, Inc., is located at 
515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 





The Outlook in Industrial Relations, by 
Dale Yoder, has been published in a Special 
Release by the Industrial Relations Center of 
the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. In a brief introduction Donald G. Pater- 
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son, professor of psychology and member of the 
staff of the Center, explains that on April 8, 
1959 more than 300 students, colleagues and 
friends of Dale Yoder gathered to honor him on 
the anniversary of this 25th year at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Dr. Yoder’s outstanding 
ability as a teacher, author, and researcher in the 
field of employee relations has earned the respect 
of students and practitioners throughout the 
world. His astute observations on the past and 
his predictions for the future of industrial rela- 
tions are presented in his speech, “The Outlook 
in Industrial Relations.” Believing that his mes- 
sage will be of interest and importance to a 
much wider audience than was able to hear him 
on April 8th, his colleagues at the Center have 
chosen to publish his speech as a special release. 

Paterson points out that “Attention is espe- 
cially directed to the imaginative and creative 
approach to problems of educating and training 
industrial relations practitioners at all levels of 
responsibility in the varied functions they are 
being called on to perform. The timeliness of 
this message is apparent to all who recognize 
that industrial relations is rapidly becoming a 
recognized profession.” 

Yoder concludes his very stimulating paper 
by saying, what, then, is the likely look of indus- 
trial relations in the years ahead? In essence, 
much sharper, professionally competent and pro- 
fessionally conscious and conscientious manage- 
ment, paralleled by larger unions with a much 
broader occupational base and in which career 
leaders have dominant influence. The levels of 
productivity we now regard as impressive could 
look rather insignificant as compared to the 
results of such leadership. And living should be 
lots more fun and lots more satisfying because 
of these changes in employment. Such great 


Looking Over the 


changes to be sure, cannot be promised by 1990. 
They may take 50 instead of 25 years. But some- 
thing like these changes seems inevitable, in the 
near or more distant future. 





PeRsONNEL Directors Witt Enjoy “Lire in 
THE CrystaL Patace” by Alan Harrington, if 
the book lives up to the sample in the July and 
August numbers of the Atlantic Monthly. 

The author has a lively style and in an 
amusing way satirizes the various methods of 
treating applicants. He obtained his information 
while holding a writing fellowship from the 
Fund of the Republic. 

He complains about the number of tests 
given; in many cases, he says the personnel 
interview has become so standardized that natu- 
ral intuition is down-graded in favor of tests of 
various kinds. He found in some companies, 
application forms that contained questions ask- 
ing for information that was too personal or 
not applicable to the situation desired. 

_ An extreme example is given of a simulated 
“stress situation” in which a man being inter- 
viewed for a position of some importance was 
told he had failed his psychological test. Then 
he was given a chance to go over his paper and 
defend his answers. After having proved the 
interviewer wrong, he was told it had been a 
put-up job and that he was the man for the 
situation. He refused all offers from that par- 
ticular company, saying he didn’t want to be 
associated with people who didn’t deal honestly. 

Harrington elaborates on the problems faced 
by the young executive in a large company. He 
describes them “marching in salary fetters,” says 
that “once in formation they can’t break ranks.” 

“Life in a Crystal Palace” is a September 
publication by Knopf. 


Employee Magazines 





HM People do an Encore is the title of an 
intriguing two-page spread in the July-August 
Hardware Mutuals Notecaster. Editor Tom 
Woit went through his files and selected nine 
from his series “How HM People Live” and 
coupled one of the original pictures with a cur- 


rent picture, showing what had happened to 
the employee in the meantime. He explains that 
many readers came to know these various em- 
ployees—the career girl, the family man, the 
bachelor, the retiree, and others, through the 
articles. This “curtain call” report indicates that 
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the old friends continue to enjoy a full life . . . 
some have gone on to bigger jobs, some have 
enriched their family life, others have moved on 
to new cities. All are still v.i.p.’s—very interest- 
ing people. 

The current article in the series describes 
and pictures the life of a family that has moved 
eight times within the past eight years. “Mobility 
is conducive to progress and development in 
business,” according to Carl Brockway, subject 
of the piece. “Moving,” he continues, “makes 
for personality development. Through a change 
of offices a man gets different types of leadership. 
Even working for fine leaders, after three years 
you have absorbed about all you can from them.” 
How the family adjusts, how Mrs. Brockway 
decides what to keep or throw away with each 
move, how they settle into a new community, 
makes good reading especially for the many 
families connected with the company, who face 
the same problems. Editorial offices of the 
Notecaster are in Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 





Auice M. Lownes, editor of Between Our- 
selves is to be congratulated on the award won 
recently by her magazine, which is published for 
home office personnel of Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia. In com- 
petition with other internal employee magazines 
in the tri-state area of Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware, published by companies having 
less than 1,000 employees, Between Ourselves 
won the Award of Merit in the Delaware Valley 
Industrial Editors’ publication contest. Presented 
at the April meeting of the DVIE, the award 
was based on the over-all quality of the entire 
publication and covered fulfillment of general 
objectives, writing, coverage, typography, layout, 
photographs and art work. 

All entries were judged by the professors of 
Syracuse University’s School of Journalism, rec- 
ognized as a distinguished group in the field of 
industrial publications in this country. Each 
contestant was required to enter three consecu- 
tive issues of their magazine published within 
the last twelve months. 

Of considerable help to the editors who 


entered the contest were the judges’ rating sheets, 
showing the specific areas of each publication’s 
strong and weak points. According to the rating 
sheet, Between Ourselves earned the maximum 
number of points for fulfilling general objectives. 
Weakest areas, although rated as good, were 
typography and layout, particularly headings. 
“We must admit,” says Miss Lownes, “to being 
somewhat naive when it comes to improving 
these, but we will certainly try.” 





You Make THE Drrrerenck, WHEN IT 
Comes To Promorions, is the theme of the fea- 
tured article in the July Criss Cross Currents. 
Jack Dixon edits this good-looking magazine 
for the Mutual Benefit Health and Accident 
Association and United Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska. Promotions, he 
points out, are a healthy sign. They’re an indi- 
cation of a progressive, growing organization. 
The Companies have made it a point to promote 
from within wherever possible. Based on what’s 
happened in the past, one in every six Home 
Office employees will be promoted in 1959. Every 
third person in this group will advance to a job 
involving administrative responsibility. 


The machinery of promotion is explained. 
A checklist of questions with explanations helps 


employees to prepare themselves for promotion. 
The list: do you really know your job? Do you 
look for better methods? Do you look for re- 
sponsibility? Are you willing to learn? Are you 
a salesman? Are you a clockwatcher? Do you 
accept criticism gracefully? Are you ready to 
compete? Do you share your knowledge? 

The article explains that when a particular 
job opening exists, an IBM run will turn up the 
cards of every candidate meeting the require- 
ments. Each is interviewed. “But this is just one 
of the ways the Companies make sure you aren’t 
forgotten at promotion time. Such things as 
leadership qualities, the way you work with 
other people and assume added responsibility, 
are important, too. These are brought out 
through the Job Appraisal and Development 
program which gives you an opportunity to 
discuss your weakness and strong points with 
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your supervisor regularly. Another way the 
Companies help employees who want to move 
up: training courses during working hours and 
outside classwork under the tuition reimburse- 
ment plan.” 

The final section of the article quotes and 
pictures various supervisors answering the ques- 
tion, “What does a supervisor look for when it 
comes to promotion?” The complete article 
with its comprehensive analysis of the promotion 
situation is a fine piece of editing, which should 
do much to build a stronger company. 





Tue Jos or SwircHMaN Jerry Situ ts IL- 
LUSTRATED IN A PHotocrapuic Essay in California 
General News, the publication of the General 
Telephone Company of California. Doyle J. 
Dameron, Employee Communications Coordi- 
nator writes, “we are pleased to revive this series 
which began some months ago when I was 
editor of the magazine. We feel this particular 
technique is well suited to explain our company’s 
various jobs to all employees. Comments have 
been favorable in the past, and our goal is to 
do a better job in this line in the future. I par- 
ticularly enjoyed playing editor once again to 
launch this first in our new series. Incidentally, 
our employment section has bound copies of all 
the past photographic essays on company jobs. 
These books are kept in various employment 
offices where they are shown to prospective em- 
ployees to give them an impression of our jobs 
and the company.” 

On the last page of pictures Jerry is shown 
using his leisure in hobbies and relaxing with 
his family. 

Another interesting article in the August 
“News” describes a training program for sales- 
men and carries the sub-heading “Your Job 
Security and Opportunities for Advancement 
Will Be Strengthened by the Efforts of These 
Men.” 





Tue Eprror’s Corner of the Enbeedee 
Magazine (National Bank of Detroit) gives 
Roger Stanton a chance to editorialize. In the 
August number he makes a wise suggestion. 
You can be an educated person, he reminds his 


readers, without ever going to school if you are 
that rare type of genius like Abe Lincoln or 
Thomas Edison. But the era of the self-educated 
man is fading into history as our twentieth 
century places a premium on schooling. 

That is why thousands of men and women 
of all ages will be attending classes this year at 
the many fine educational institutions in the 
Detroit area. Some will have a specific goal in 
mind such as AIB certificate, or a college degree, 
while others will seek to improve their talents 
in some special field to better qualify them for 
the many opportunities ahead. 

On page 5, says Stanton, you will find the 
answers to the most-asked questions about the 
AIB (American Institute of Banking). On page 
12 is listed the registration and class-starting 
dates for colleges and adult-education centers in 
the area. Catalogs for all these schools can be 
consulted in the NBD Library. No matter what 
you do, somewhere there is a class which would 
offer you learning, mental stimulation, and a re- 
warding experience. 





PERSONNEL POSITIONS 


A major, southeastern, multiplant, international manu- 
facturer of synthetic fibers with a phenomenal 

record in a mere seven years of operation is seeking 
the following for its corporation personnel staff: 


TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Position requires technically trained man to assist 
in the procurement of technical personnel. Duties 
will include college recruiting along with normal 
procurement and personnel practices. Minimum of 
three years experience in personnel work required. 
Engineering degree preferred. 


PERSONNEL PRACTICES 
SUPERVISOR 


Position requires man with a minimum of two 
years industrial plant personnel experience with 
total of at least four years in the personnel field. 
Duties will include development of corporate em- 
ployee benefit plans and maintenance of corpora- 
tion organization and policy manuals. Degree 
required. 


Salary commensurate with experience and back- 
oes. Excellent benefit plans and working con- 
itions. 


Send resume of experience, including salary in- 
formation, in confidence to: 


Box 648 
PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


P. O. Box 239 Swarthmore, Pa. 





HELP WANTED 


InpusraiaL ReLations: Opening for top qualified man with 
national firm in Midwest location. Over 7,000 employees. 
Age to 40—law degree desirable. Minimum of 4 years’ heavy 
experience in negotiations, arbitrations, grievance handling, 
policy guidance. Salary open. Reply in confidence to Box 653. 


SupPERvisoR PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: A large national 
company is seeking a Personnel Supervisor for its Pittsburgh 
office. This person will be responsible for handling employ- 
ment recruiting, salary administration and employee benefit 
plans. College degree and previous experience in similar 
functions required. Salary open. Please send complete 
resume. Reply Box 654. 


(See page 239 for other position opportunities.) 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PERsonNEL/TRAINING Director: 9 years’ experience includ- 
ing foremen training, employment, benefits, medical serv- 
ices, safety, grievance and disciplinary handling, absentee 
correction, and employee counseling. Age 33, married, B.S. 
plus graduate school. Salary $9200-$10,000. Reply Box 639. 


MANAGEMENT DevVELOPMENT/TRAINING SPECIALIST: With 
consistent record of success in planning and administering 
programs at all levels, from apprentice training to manage- 
ment development. Extensive experience in all phases of 
industrial relations and some engineering areas. Private ex- 
ecutive appraisal reveals excellent ability to plan and organ- 
ize, with imagination to produce good ideas. Age 41. Mas- 
ter’s degree. Will relocate. Reply Box 643. 


PERSONNEL OR OFFice MANAGEMENT: Ambitious, capable 
administrator with strong practical personnel skills secks 
challenging opportunity. Over 5 years’ broad experience in 
all phases of personnel, office management and manufactur- 
ing. Age 29. Married. M.B.A. Prefer a defiinte growth 
position in the East. Reply Box 645. 


Empcoree Benerir PLANs MANAGER OR STAFF CONSULTANT: 
For International firm. Experience: 12 years corporate and 
field levels developing, presenting, administering U.S. and 
foreign employee benefit 3 including pension life in- 
surance, medical, thrift and incentive plans. Experience as 


well with Executive Compensation and policy. Under 40. 
Married. B.A. in Economics. Present range $10,000. Reply 
Box 646. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATOR: Age 34, married, B.A. Psychol- 
ogy plus graduate work Industrial Relations. 7 years’ ex- 
perience personnel staff positions with multiplant metal fab- 
ricating and die casting industries. Experience includes: labor 
relations, job classification and evaluation, recruiting, place- 
ment, group insurance, safety programs, etc. Will negotiate 
salary and conditions. Locating Los Angeles area October 
15, 1959. Available for personal interview on or after that 
date. Reply John Doe, 375 Monteray Road, South Pasadena, 
California. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 34, personnel education to Ph.D. 
level with federal agency in nuclear field, engaged in per- 
sonnel policy development spanning full range of company 
industrial relations functions; appraising and advising on 
contractor personnel programs; developing personnel sta- 
tistics and coordinating and fact-finding in labor disputes. 
Formerly 4% years solving wide variety of problems on 
industrial relations staff of member auto ‘Big 3.’ Greater 
advancement potential in Eastern location desired. Present 
earnings $11,000. Reply Box 650. 


TRAINING OR INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: g years varied ex- 
perience, including 3 years top level training administra- 
tion, 2 years line supervisor, variety of staff experience, 
heavy on systems analysis. B.A.. M.A. Age 32. Require 
$8,000.00 minimum. Reply Box 651. 


PERSONNEL Executive: Experienced in all phases of per- 
sonnel management. Will organize a new activity or direct 
an existing department. M.B.A. Age 40. Reply Box 652. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS-PERSONNEL Director: Over 25 years 
experience in all phases of personne! management (plant 
and staff) (Utility, Oil, Chemical and Manufacturing In- 
dustries). Intensive experience personnel administration, 
labor relations and safety including both unionized and 
non-union, office and plants. Grievance handling—wage and 
salary administration. Established and reorganized personnel 
and safety departments. Broad knowledge psychological 
testing, plant, office and supervisory levels. College graduate. 
Age 51. Will relocate. Detailed resume upon request. Reply 
Box 655. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 





| COMPLEMENTARY BOOKS 
IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION | 


by Paul Pigors and Charles A. Myers, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Third Edition. 688 pages, $6.75 


An excellent integration of the findings and point of 
view of human relations research with the practices 
and problems of personnel administration. A well- 
liked feature is the emphasis upon the philosophy 
rather than the detailed analyses of systems and pro- 
cedures. The central theme of the book is that al- 
though personnel administration is a staff function, it 
is a line responsibility. The book illustrates the need 
for policies for every phase of the employment process 
with examples and actual cases. 


READINGS IN PERSONNEL 


ADMINISTRATION, New Second Edition 


by Paul Pigors and Charles A. Myers; and F. T. Malm, University of 
California, Berkeley. 554 pages, $6.50 


A thorough revision of a book of readings taken from 
business and academic magazines, designed for supple- 
mentary use in all courses on Personnel Administra- 
tion and as the main book in advanced courses, The 
purpose of the book is to make available a selection 
of the best writings by practitioners in the field and 
by social scientists. The readings cover the major areas 
of modern personnel administration. Major changes 
in this edition include: the addition of more than 20 
new selections, new charts, and new graphs. 


Send for Copies on Approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Ine. 
330 West 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y¥. 








HARPER | BOOKS FOR EXECUTIVES 











Unions and Union Leadership 
Their Human Meaning 
Edited, with an introduction by JACK BARBASH 


“Jack Barbash has created an excellent book. His rare understanding of the 
labor movement is reflected in the significant framework which has been de- 
vised to cover the complex subject. His broad familiarity with the literature 
in the field has enabled him expertly to select readings that fill in the frame- 
work. So in reading this book of relatively small compass, one will view the 
organized labor movement not only from various perspectives, but also in terms 
of conflicting attitudes about the subject . . . a high achievement.”—Gzorce 
W. Taytor, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. $6.00 


The Art of Working With People 


By EDWARD HODNETT 


“For anyone who read The Art of Problem Solving, Tue Art or Worxinc 
witr Psopte is a ‘must.’ For anyone who has not read The Art of Problem 
Solving, both of Ed Hodnett’s books are ‘musts.’ We have used The Art of 
Problem Solving in our middle-management training programs. Now we will 
use THe Arr or Worxivc Wir Pezopxe for post-conference reading . . . 
both books will be well placed in our programs.”—F. B. SHANNoN, Director 
of Training Programs, Western Electric Company. $3.95 


Administration 


Its Purpose and Performance 


By ORDWAY TEAD 


“More wisdom in brief compass about administration than has ever been 
offered before. The maturity of his experience and reflection illuminates an 
area that has recently been characterized by many cross-currents. Ordway 
Tead has already contributed so much that it seemed inconceivable that he 
could add anything new. Not only has he done this; he has pointed new 
directions.”—Marsnatt E. Dimocx, New York University. $2.50 


At your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 

















